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CHAPTER I 


VISIONS OF SUCCESS 

T HE eyes of George Tremain flashed with 
excitement, and his heart throbbed with 
sensations which were hitherto unknown to him. 
For the first time his eyes had been opened to a new 
world—a world made beautiful by rosy lights and 
dazzling visions of success. For more than an hour 
he had been listening, silent, spellbound, while men 
from London related the experiences of men they 
knew, who had come to the metropolis poor and un¬ 
known, and who had climbed to the summit of the 
ladder of fame and wealthy He did not miss a word 
they said, and he knew that each story he heard 
.would remain in his memory as though it were 
engraven on brass. 

George Tremain was very young. He had but a 
short time before passed the necessary examinations 
which enabled him to practise as a*solicitor, and he 
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was ignorant of the world. Even such a gathering 
as that, of which he was a member, was new to him; 
in fact, he was living in a new world, and he was 
dazzled, bewildered. 

The men who sat in Mr. Trefry's library, evidently 
knew of what they were speaking. Two of them 
were barristers—one had taken silk, and acted as a 
leading counsel in the case which had set the country¬ 
side talking; the other was a successful junior. 
Two others were men of finance, one of whom was 
a member of Parliament; and they all seemed men 
of note in the great world of London. 

" You remember Sir William Pilken ? ” said one 

• 

oi the financiers. " He was a boy in the office of old 
Waterford, a lawyer in Braytown. The old man 
saw that the boy was clever beyond the ordinary. 
He gave him his articles, and acted the godfather to 

him generally, thinking he would be useful to him 

• 

later. But young William was a lad with ideas. 

He persuaded old Waterford to open an office in 

•> • 

London, and to place him in charge of it. In a 
year or two the old jjian did not know whether he« 
were on his head or his heels. Pilken was a hustler 
and he made things hum. He was not content to 
do the ordinary work of a lawyer. He wanted to 
deal in millions* And he did it, too. He gained 
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the confidence of capitalists. He advanced schemes 
which these capitalists laughed at at first, but sup¬ 
ported afterwards. He became the leader in matters 
of international importance/' 

“ Well ?" 

* 

It was a countryman who spoke. He too was 
evidently interested in the financier’s story. 

“ Well, sir, he was soon making £50,000 a year/ 
and controlled a tremendous amount of London 
finance. But that did not satisfy him. He was 
invited to stand as a candidate for a constituency 
in the Conservative interest, and he got elected. 
After that he obtained a baronetcy, and married the 
daughter of old Lord Lessing, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs/' 

' I thought he was only a knight." 

M A knight! Fancy Sir William being contented 
with a city knighthood 1 J^o; he took a higher 
flight. Did you ever see his offices? They are 
.furnished with all the luxury of an Eastern palace. 
I’m told he pays £3,000 a year for them. Fancy 
it \ Twenty years ago he waJf an office boy in a 
small country town, and now he lives in a fine 
house in Berkeley Square, with a peerage at 

his feet whenever he is disposed to pick it 

»» 

up. 
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“ Has he done any shady tricks ? ” Again it 
was the countryman who spoke. 

"No, sir; honest finance. As far as I know, 
there has never been a breath faf scandal about him. 
His money is clean, as far as money can be clean. 
He has done it all by brains, push, pluck, persever¬ 
ance. That’s what I always say. London gives a 
.cold welcome to the mediocre man, but it opens its 
arms to the man of real ability—the man who means 
to succeed and never gives up trying. And when 
London opens its arms, nothing is impossible. 
People say Sir William is quite in the favour of 
Royalty." 

George Tremain did not speak as he heard the 
history of Sir William Pilken, but his eyes flashed, 
his lips trembled, and he nervously clasped and 
unclasped his hands. Oh, it was glorious ! Such a 
career was worth striving for. It made life worth 
the living. 

" Then think of Wilkins," said one of the barris¬ 
ters. " He was in business, and made little out of 
it. He neglected ii^n order to study for the Bar. 
Still, the business enabled him to live while he ate 
his dinners and passed his examinations. He hadn’t 
been called a week before he had briefs, and now 
he’s simply master of the situation.” 
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u There are enough briefless barristers in London, 
though/* said some one. 

" Of course there are. In fact, there's little 
chance for mediocrity in London; but given the 
man of ability, no matter what his line of life may be, 
‘everything is at his feet." 

George Tremain rose and opened his mouth to 
speak at this, and then sat down quickly as though 
.he were afraid he had been seen. The excitement 
of the moment wellnigh carried him off his feet. 
But he was barely noticed. Only one man kept 
his eyes upon the eager face and flashing eyes of the 
young man. 

The house in which they sat belonged to a r£ 
spectable yeoman named Trefry. It was close to 
the small country town of St. Tidy, in the county 
of Cornwall. George had lived in St. Tidy all his 

life; his father and his father's father had lived 

* 

there before him. The branch of the Tremains to 
. which he belonged were of Quaker descent, and they 
still remained identified with that body, even al¬ 
though the profession of the I3.W, to which they be¬ 
longed, was not held in high favour by the followers 
of George Fox. 

But every one held that the Tremains were an 
ornament to their profession. John Tremain, 
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George's father, had never been known to under¬ 
take a case unless he were first assured tfcat the 
cause he espoused was just. He had been known to 
refuse many, and these of a remunerative nature, 
because he could not convince himself that his 
would-be clients were in the right. That was why 
it had become a proverb that if John Tremain took 
up a case, he was sure to win. 

When George was a boy, and was asked what 
profession he would like to adopt, he chose that of 
his father. There was np man more respected for 
miles around than John Tremain, and George de¬ 
sired nothing better than to follow in his father's 
footsteps. In the little town of St. Tidy they 
held a prominent position. Their house was about 
a mile from the market-place, a delightful old 
Tudor building, surrounded by rich meadows. 
The country around was beautiful, and the atmo¬ 
sphere of the home was peaceful, cultured, and 
healthful. 

* *. » 

George had been educated at the local grammar 
school, where he had been regarded as the cleverest- 
boy in the school. He had, in fact, carried every¬ 
thing before him; and when, at seventeen years 
of age, he left the school, his headmaster prophesied 
for him a brilliant future. A few years later he 
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had passed his examinations, and looked forward 
to the time when he would, in the ordinary course 
of events, occupy his father's place. 

But, more than all, George Tremain looked for¬ 
ward to marrying Mary Trefry. He had never yet 
dared to speak to her; nevertheless he was not 
without hopes that she cared for him. They had 
been like brother and sister as children, and ha 
could never remember the time when he had not 
loved her. He was older than she, and had always 
regarded himself as her protector. 

Mary Trefry was as sweet and pure a girl as could 
be found south of the Tamar, and I can offer nq 
higher praise than that. She also had gone to the 
little Quaker Meeting House, and George had loved 
to watch her as she sat at meeting. To him, hers 
was the face of a saint, and he used to wonder 
of what she was thinking* as with eyes looking 
away into space she seemed wrapped in silent 
•devotion. 

It is true neither the Tremains nor the Trefrys 
tvere strict Quakers, but they»*were true to the best 
traditions of that wonderful people, and George 
could conceive of no greater happiness than to marry 
Mary and live near the little town of St. Tidy all 
their days. 

B 
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: As I have said, he had never spoken to her— 
concerning love. He was afraid. She seemed too 
far above him, too good and sweet, ever to become 
his wife. 

* . 

And yet there was nothing sanctimonious or 
lachrymos’e about Mary. She was a healthy, happy 
girl; she loved ridjpg, she was keen at games. Her 
father was a small landed proprietor and farmed his 
own land, and there was no woman’s work on a farm 
that Mary could not do. She could milk a cow, 
and make butter if necessity occurred, and her 
father declared that there was no better housekeeper 
in England. For Mary, had lost her mother, and 
lived at Trefry with her father, cheering him in his 
loneliness and ministering to his needs. 

Both John Tremain and Mrs. Tremain loved 
Mary, and they smiled contentedly as they saw 
George’s evident fondness for her. As for George's 
two sisters, they thought there was no girl in the 
world, equal to Mary Tsefry. 

Not long after George Tremain had begun to 
practise with his father as a solicitor, a dispute had 
arisen between Mr. Trefry and a railway company 
concerning some land which was Mr. Trefry's pro¬ 
perty, and the matter had to be brought before the 
county xourt judge. The case had turned out to be 
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important, and John Tremain, who was Richard 
Trefry’s solicitor, had advised briefing two well- 
known London barristers. It had also meant the 
advent of certain London financiers to the town, 
and when at length the case was dlcided. in Mr. 
Trefry’s favour, he had invited several interested 
persons to spend the evening at his house. 

This was George's first experience as a lawyer 
in an important case; in fact, his father had placed 
the matter largely in his hands, and the young 
fellow had devoted himself to it with great eager¬ 
ness and thoroughness. He had mastered every 
detail with the minutest care, and had spared him¬ 
self no trouble in order to have everything at his 
fingers’ ends. As a consequence, when he had to 
discuss the question with the leading barrister, 
that gentleman was simply carried away by the 
brilliance of the young lawyer. George had been 
quick to see salient points, and had put them 
- before him with lucidity &nd force. 

" It will be a pity if a fellow like that buries 
^himself in this little sleepy hoHow," Mr. Shelly, K.C., 
had said to himself as he conversed with George. 
“But of course he won't. Every inch of him is 
alive, and one can see by his eyes that he has am¬ 
bition." 
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When the case was over, it was too late for the 
barristers to return to London, and so Mr. Trefry 
had invited them to come to his house, together 
with others interested in the trial. 

“No,.thank you, Richard; I won't go," John 
Tremain had said when Mr. Trefry had invited him 
to come with them. “ I'm tired ; but I've no doubt 
George will come. And, between you and me, I'm 
inclined to think you have reason to thank him more 
than any one else for the success you've had to¬ 
day." 

And George, as may be imagined, was not slow to 
aocept Richard Trefry's ‘invitation. Not only did 
he look forward with pleasure to talking with the 
London barristers, but he hoped to see Mary, and 
perhaps be able to spend a few minutes alone with 
her. But when they adjourned after dinner, 
George forgot even Maiy. The conversation na¬ 
turally drifted from the trial in which they had been 
engaged to other cases which had been tried at the 
London courts—cases where millions seemed to 
depend on trifling issues. After this they talked of* 
how great fortunes had been made in London. They 
spoke of men—poor, obscure, and uninfluential— 
who had come tp the great Metropolis, and how, by 
sheer brains and grit and courage, they had built 
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up huge fortunes and become masters in the world of 
finance. 

It was this which had excited George Tremain and 
made his heart beat violently. That day Mr. Shelly 
had congratulated him on the way he had. prepared 
his case, and had hinted that there would be but 
little scope in the neighbourhood of St. Tidy for a 
man of his abilities. Thus, as he sat in Mr. Tre- 
fry's library and listened to the stories of triumph 
over difficulty, he saw visions of himself climbing 
the ladder of fame and position. 

” If they can do it, why not I ? ” he said to himself 
again and again. 

“ It's wonderful, isn't it,” said the barrister who 
had acted as junior that day,” the way men make 
their way to London ? Every man of ability seems 
to drift there; it's a kind of instinct.” 

“ It's because there's no scope for a man of first- 
rate ability in a provincial town,” said Mr. Shelly, 
K.C. ” Big fish do not grow in shallow waters; it 
needs a great, broad, deep sea like London. It's the 
same in every realm of life. Think of a man like 
Meadowsweet, a Nonconformist parson's son. The 
father was ambitious for his boy, and sent him to 
Oxford in the hope that he would become a Fellow 
of his college, and a Professor. But young M&.dow- 
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sweet didn't take to scholarship, in the accepted 
sense of the word. He had the instincts of a journa¬ 
list. He began by writing for any paper willing to 
accept his stuff, and presently was making two 
pounds a week, the half of which he saved. After 
a bit he got better prices for his work, and saved 
nearly the whole of what he earned. Then he 
started a paper, a poor little thing called Flights . 
But it caught on ; he knew what the public wanted, 
and gave it. To-day he's the proprietor of, at least, 
twenty newspapers, and is a millionaire. Of 
course, the first ten years were terribly hard, but 
now he controls a great, deal of the newspaper 
world.” 

" He could never have done it if he'd got married,” 
remarked one of the listeners. 

” No. The man who means to do anything must 
never think of getting married during his days of 
struggle. He must wait until he's made his fortune, 
and then he can marry whom he likes. Still, there's 
the fact. If a young fellow has ability—real ability, 
mark you—and will nev$r know when he's beaten, 
there's no place like London. The small man, the 
mediocre man, had far better stay in the provinces g 
but the big man, the man who really has the stuff in 
bim, must go to TLondon.” 
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u You hear that, Mr. George/* 

It was one of the natives of St. Tidy who spoke, 
and George felt the blood rush to his face, while his 
heart beat furiously. 

“ I—I am one of the mediocre men,** stammered 
George. 

“ But we all think differently,** was the 
reply. 

" Of course,** said Mr. Shelly, K.C., " a fellow 
may be a big man in a small town, and a nobody in 
London; but this I will say for Mr. George Tremain. 
I have had a good deal of experience with lawyers, 
but I never had a case better prepared than that 
which he has just handled/* 

There was general applause at this, and George 
was lifted to the seventh heaven of delight, although 
he said nothing. 

Presently the party began to break up, and George 
found his way into the entrance-hall. 

“ Is that you, George,? ** 

* Yes, Mary. I was wondering if I should see 
you/* 

" How could you when you remained in the 
library ? ** the girl said with a laugh. 

“ We were talking about the case,'* said George. 

Father says that Mr. Shelly told him he must 
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thank you for his success to-day. I am so glad, 
and so proud, George.” 

“ Oh, I've done nothing,” replied George. “ I 
simply prepared the case. Oh, but it must be fine 
to be a man like Mr. Shelly. Of course, our case is 
nothing. ’But just think, Mary, of having a case 
where millions depended on the cleverness of a 
barrister. Naturally, that kind of thing is never 
tried here in Cornwall. As a rule, there’s nothing 
here but uninteresting drudgery.” 

” Why, you seem quite miserable, George.” 

“ No, I'm not,” replied George, " only-” 

" Only what ? ” 

"Oh, nothing—only as I listened to those men, 
I felt—well, what is there here in Cornwall ? ” 

“ What do you mean, George ? ” 

" Suppose one becomes a. successful man here in 
Cornwall, it is such a little thing. What is it to be 
a successful lawyer here at St. Tidy ? Only respect¬ 
able poverty. Besides, a naan's a nobody, nobody.” 

He seemed to be talking to himself rather than 
Mary. He was dazzled, bewildered by what he had 
heard. 

” You see,” he went on , 11 those London men were 
telling of fellows who went to London a few years 
ago as mere nobodies, and now they are millionaires, 
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They—they have become leaders in finance, in law, 
in politics. One man who twenty years ago swept 
out a lawyer's office is to-day the friend of Royalty. 
Think of it! " 

" And is he very happy, very useful, George ? " 

" I—I don't know," replied George; " but think 
of it! Think of the excitement, the absorbing 
interest of such a life! Think of being king of 
great men! Think of climbing the ladder of 
success, of fame, of position, of—of riches! And 
here—here in St. Tidy, there's nothing, absolutely 
nothing." 

" Nothing, George ? Think of your father. Is 
there a happier man in London ? Are there any 
more respected, beloved ? " 

"That's all right," replied George. "Father 
never had ambition, he never desired to win a great 
position—but, oh well—" 

•1 

"Why, George, whatever's the matter with 
you ?" 

There was a tremor in Mary’s voice, and then for 
( a moment the spell which the London men had cast 
upon him was broken. 

" Oh, nothing, Mary, after all. I say, Mary, you 
haven’t shown me that new photograph of your¬ 
self." 


1 
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“ I thought you didn’t want to see it. It’s in the 
morning-room, if you’d like to come.” 

The two walked into the morning-room, and a 
minute later George was looking at the picture of 
the girl he loved. 

' Do you like it, George ? ” 

” It isn’t half good enough,” he replied. 

. ” Nonsense.” 

" It isn’t, Mary. Why, you are five times as 
beautiful as this makes you out to be. Besides, 
it doesn't reveal the—the poetry of your na¬ 
ture.” 

” For shame, George J You are laughing at 
me! ” 

“ Laughing at you ! ” He caught her hand, and 
he felt it trembling in his own. 

“ Laughing at you, Mary ! ” he repeated. " Why 

—why—I-” Their eyes met as he stammered 

>ut the words, and for a moment George nearly 
screwed up his courage ta say what for months he 
had been longing to say. He had it on his*lips to 
tell her that he loved her, when he heard the voice of 
Mr. Shelly, K.C., in the hall. 

“ Do you think I should do anything if I went to 
London ? ” he asked. 

“ I think you frould do great things wherever you 
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went/' she replied; " but I’d rather be a man like 
your father, than be one of those rich magnates 
who have made millions." 

“ Why, Mary ? " 

u I don't know ; but, but- Well, you know 

what our countryside looks like in the spring—sweet 
and pure and lovely. That's what your father is 
like. London, on the other hand, is grimy andt 
smoky and sordid, and—and " 

“ I see what you are driving at. But are you 
quite fair, Mary ? " 

" Perhaps I'm not; but that’s the feeling I have," 
replied the girl. , 

He still held her hand, and the joy of being with 
her wellnigh destroyed the influences under which 
he had been during the evening. After all, there 
was no one in the world like Mary, and the thought of 
her love was better than ^anything else. 

But he did not speak, and again he heard Mr. 
Shelly's^ voice; and, as he heard it, he remembered 
one of the remarks which had been made. “ The 
, man who means to do anything must never think of 
getting married during the days of struggle." 

" I must be going, Mary," he said. " The photo* 
graph is very nice, but it isn’t half good enough. 
Good-night l" 
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He went into the hall and saw Mr. Shelly at the 
front door. 

" I thought you’d gone/ Tremain,” said the 
barrister as he passed out. “ Isn't it a glorious 
night, and isn’t the air delicious ? After all, there’s 
nothing in London like this.” 

"One gets used to it,” remarked George. 

. " One gets used to everything,” said the barrister ; 

” all the same- I say, Tremain, if ever you 

come to London, don’t forget to look me up. 
You know my address, don't you ? And if I can 
be of service to you, don’t hesitate to tell 
me.” « 

Again George Tremain’s heart beat wildly. It 
seemed to him as though the great man had invited 
him to come to London. Well—and why not ? 
What had St. Tidy to offer him ? Why should he 
not enter the lists against the mighty ones of the 
world ? Why should he not become great in finance, 
great in politics ? He tfrould have something to 
offer Mary then. On the other hand, why should he 
not tell Mary of his lovq ? and then, if she loved him, * 
as he hoped she did, they could settle down in St. 
Tidy, 

All the way home George debated the question, 
and before he went to bed he had decided the matter 
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in his own heart. The following morning he wait 
into his father's office. 

" I should like a few words with you, father/* he 
said. 

" Yes, George; what about ? " 

" I—I want to go to London/* said George. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST STEP 


M R. TREMAIN dropped the pen with which 
he had been writing, and looked at his son 
intently. He was a quiet, self-contained man, and 
seldom spoke without carefully considering his 
words. 

" To London ?—on a visit ? ” 

"No, to live,” replied George. 

" I am afraid I do not quite understand, George," 
said the older man, after a pause. “ It is but a 
little while ago since you were taken on as a partner 
with me here. Is not this a very sudden desire on 
your part ? " 

" Yes,” replied George, looking rather confused. 
" Is it your will to go to London to set up as a 
solicitor ? ” The father was evidently trying to 
make it easy for his son to explain. 
u Yes," replied George eagerly. " You see—you 
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see that-” And then George broke off the 

sentence as though he were unable to express the 
thoughts that clamoured for utterance. 

“Iam afraid I do not see yet, George/' replied 
his father. " I never dreamed that you* had any 
desire in that direction. You have come in here and 
announced very suddenly what had never entered 
into my calculations. As a matter of fact, I have 
great need of you here. Letters have reached me 
this morning of a very important xfature, and the 
answers I shall give to those letters will depend on 
your remaining with me. Do you mean to say that 
you wish to go to London at once ?" 

" Yes," replied George. " I haven't slept for 
the night. I—I couldn't. I want to do something 
in the world, and that will be impossible if I re¬ 
main in Cornwall." 

Mr. Tremain threw himself back in his office chair. 

“ But why this sudden decision, George ?" he said. 

".My eyes have been" opened," replied George. 

" Still, I do not understand," said Mr. Tremain. 
" Your eyes have been opened to what ?" 

" To the fact that there is nothing for a man here 
in Cornwall," replied George. " After dinner at Mr. 
Trefry's last night, those London ipen were speaking 
of the fortunes which had been made in London. 
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They told of poor lads who came there a few years 
ago, who are now leaders in finance, and law, and 
politics. They could never have done anything 
in the country. What happens here ? Why, even 
the little case we have been in has been regarded as 
quite a big event in Cornwall. In London it is 
nothing. There's no room to move here. What 
are our petty little cases ? Just bagatelle. But in 
London there are far-reaching schemes. Men deal 
in millions. There is a chance there—that is, if a 
fellow has brains and grit, to rise to the highest 
positions in the land. Supposing J remain in Corn¬ 
wall all my life, what cai* I do ? Perhaps I shall 
make a few hundreds a year, but I shall be a no¬ 
body, just a nobody. Besides, every young fellow 
who has anything in him goes to London. 

George spoke somewhat disjointedly, for he was 
much excited. Moreover; there was a suggestion of 
a high opinion of his own abilities ^which did not 
usually appear in h |6 conversation, for, on the whole, 
George was a modest young fellow. 

But the father understood. He read between the 
lines* He reflected on the effect such a conversation 
as that whch George had mentioned would have on 
him. He realized the forces which were working in 
the young fellow's mind. 
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" I see/' said Mr. Tremain presently. " Mr. 
Shelly and the rest of them were speaking of great 
fortunes and phenomenal successes in London, and— 
and, well, I suppose they unhinged your mind." 

" They made me see that there was nothing for 
me here,” said George. " They made me see that 
if I am ever to have a real chance in life, l must go 
to London. Why, think of Sir William Pilken—lie 
went to London a nobody. He was just a young 
lawyer as I am. Well, one of those rich Lordon 
men told us last night that he is now making 
£50,000 a year. He is a member of Parliament, he is 
a leader in finance, he has married a peer's daughter, 
and he can have a peerage whenever he is disposed 
to take it. Suppose he had remained in the littleT 
town where he was reared. He would just be a 
dealer in six-and-eightpenny cases, and a nobody." 

" And you think that you-" 

" If he can do it, why not I ? " cried George, his 
eyes flashing and his lips trembling. 

" Of course you reflect on the thousands who go 
: to London of whom no one, hears," said Mr. Tre¬ 
main. " You remember that for one success there 
are a thousand failures." 

" The mediocre man fails anywhere," cried George. 

" And you think you are not mediocre ? ” 


0 
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" At least, I shall have my chance/* cried George. 
" Besides, I feel sure that—that-" 

He did not finish the sentence, but the father 
knew what he had in his mind. 

" There is another thing/* urged Mr. Tremain. 
" I will assume for the moment that you went to 
London and succeeded. Would you be a better 
man, a happier man, than here ? As you know, 
my boy, I have never spoken to you much about 
religion and the great purposes of life ; rather I have 
tried to make you feel these things without speaking 
of them. Nevertheless, I hope you consider such 
matters. Many a man has gained the world, but 
he has lost his soul; and those who do that make a 
miserable bargain/' 

" I know," replied George somewhat impatiently; 
" but I don't think the Almighty puts a premium 
upon failure." 

"Neither do I," replied the father. "There is 
no harm in success, honeStly won—nay, it js some¬ 
thing to strive after. Nevertheless, Paul was a wise, 
far-seeing man, Georgy. ‘They that will be rich 
fall into many a snare/ he said." 

" It's not riches so much," cried George, " it's 
success for its own sake that I want. It's position, 
it's power, it's the feeling that one's hand is on the 
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pulse of life; it's the knowledge that one is dealing 
with the great things of the world, and not the 
trifling ones. Therein lies happiness—satisfaction." 

Mr. Tremain sighed as he looked wistfully into his 
son’s excited face. 

,f You are asking a great deal, George," he said 
presently, "and your request means to me more 
than you imagine. It needs thinking about, and if l 
finally decide to yield to your request, it will need a 
great deal of preparing for. Fortunes are not picked 
up in London streets, my boy." 

“ Mr. Shelly told me to call on him if ever I went 
to London," cried George. 

" Yes, yes, I know what that may mean," said 
John Tremain, “and I know that it is nothing on 
which you have a right to depend. Still, I’U think 
about it—I’ll think about it. By the way, did you 
speak to Mary Trefry abbut it by any chance ?" 

George flushed painfully. 

"•YeS—no,” he stammered. 

“ Her opinion would be worth something," said 
Mr. Tremain. “ There are few finer girls in England, 
George.” 

" I quite agree with you,” replied George. 

“ Does she come within the scope of your calcar 
lations, my boy ? " 
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"Yes,” said George, "but—but our practice— 
that is, what I could conscientiously take from it— 
would do all right for me as a single fellow, but it 
would be poverty for me as a—that is, if Mary would 
ever think about me.” 

" I married on what you would call poverty, 
George, and there wasn’t a happier man in England,” 
replied the father. 

" Yes, but don't you see that the ideas of each 
generation change in relation to money ? What was 
affluence twenty years ago is poverty now. I— 
I-” 

All right, George,” said the father, " I'll con¬ 
sider the question.” 

A few evenings later, Mr. Tremain asked George 
to remain in the family snuggery after his sisters 
had gone to bed, as he had something to say to him, 
and George, with fast-beating heart, obeyed. 

Presently he found himself alone with his father 

* 15 

and mother. For the first time since the conversa¬ 
tion with the London men at Mr. Trefry’s house, 
George felt like faltering in his desires. He saw 
that his mother’s usually peaceful, happy face was 
drawn and pale, even although she tried to appear 
cheerful. 

" George,” said Mr. Tremain, " referring to the 
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conversation we had a few days ago. I have de¬ 
cided to open an office in London." 

“ Yes 1 " cried George eagerly. 

“ As you know," went on Mr. Tremain, “ I have 
a few clients in London, and I see no reason why 
those few cannot be multiplied, and the business 
extended. You can take charge of the new branch 
of our business if you will, George." 

" I say, father, you are a trump! " cried George, 
with a sob in his throat. " I never expected you 
to do so much as that." 

u It will not be child’s play," went on Mr. Tremain; 
“ still, as you said the other day, everything is 
possible in London." 

For a long time they sat talking, and when pre¬ 
sently George went to bed, it was to see visions of a 
dazzling career, so dazzling that sleep was impossible. 

On the evening before his departure for London 
George made preparations to call on Mary Trefry. 

* Going to say * Good-bye/ George," asked his 
mother, who walked to the front doorstep to see 
him off. 

“ Yes. I naturally want to—to see Mr. Trefry 
and—and Mary before leaving," stammered the 
young fellow. 

" Of course you do," said Mrs. Tremain. “ I 
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should be very sorry if you didn't go. There's not 
a better girl in England, George." 

"I'm sure there isn't," was George's fervent 
assent. 

"Some, don't believe in early engagements," 
went on Mrs. Tremain, " but I do. I was engaged 
when I was nineteen, and I’ve always been thankful 
for it. Mary is more than that. If you come home 
engaged, George, I shall be a very happy woman." 

" I’m not sure she would have me," replied 
George. 

" Neither am I," responded his mother, with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes. 1 " And there's only one 
way of being sure.” 

George’s heart grew warm as he looked at his 
mother's face. Yes, he would ask Mary that very 
night, if—if- 

Sometimes a trifling event alters the course of 
life. Had George left home a minute before he 
did, the whole future of his life would in all pobabillty 
have been different. George had taken his mother's 
arm, and the two had talked slowly around the 
lawn as they talked, and thus his departure had 
been delayed for perhaps a minute. There was a 
dick at the gardep gate, and the evening postman 
entered, bearing a number of letters. 
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" Only one for you, George/’ said Mrs. Tremain, 
after hastily scanning them. "There now, run 
away. I know you are wanting to be off.” 

George kissed his mother affectionately and then 
turned his face towards Mr. Trefry's house. • But the 
postman had brought him a letter from London. 

" Surely I know the writing/* he said to himself as 
he scanned the envelope. Then he examined the 
signature. 

" How kind, how very kind! ” cried the young 
man, and his face flushed with pride. 

"My dear Tremain?” he read, "I was very 
much interested in the news your letter contained. 
Your father has also written me, telling me that he 
has taken an office in Lincoln's Inn Fields for you. 
I congratulate you heartily, and you have my best 
wishes for a successful future. Of course, you may 
be utterly disappointed^ but I have great faith in 
yoif. Indeed, if you do not succeed—well, I shall 
conclude that I am a very poor judge of men and 
things, and I shall be alnyist as much disappointed 
as you are, 

" Prepare for waiting, for working like a slave, 
for continual disappointments, §Lnd be contented 
with nothing less than a big success. Don*t allow 
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yourself to be encumbered in any way. A man who 
would succeed in London should be absolutely un¬ 
fettered. You remember our conversation about 
Meadowsweet. If he had encumbered himself 
with a wife or anything of that sort, he would never 
have been where he is. Besides, success is often 
slow, and it is never fair to keep a girl waiting. 
* “ Be sure and look me up when you come to town. 
With best wishes, yours faithfully, 

“ Richard Shelly." 

" How kind—how very kind 1" repeated George, 
when he had finished the letter. *' It means a great 
deal when a man as busy as Mr. Shelly is takes the 
trouble to write so long a letter." 

Doubtless, Mr. Shelly meant nothing but kindness 
when he wrote. He had been sincerely impressed 
by George's abilities, and he honestly believed that 
the young fellow had a prosperous future before him. 

Indeed, it was he who had started and maintained 

« 

the conversation which had influenced George so 
greatly. Moreover, being an observant man, he 
had drawn his conclusions about George and Mary 
Trefry, and the latter part of his epistle was not 
written without purpose. 

" It would be a thousand pities for him to ruin his 
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chances/' he reflected as he wrote. “ Besides, the 
girl. is only a commonplace yeoman's daughter, 
while he is decidedly a lad of parts. I like him, 
too." 

During his walk to Trefry Barton, George read 
Mr. Shelly's letter several times. Yes, the great 
man’s advice was certainly wise; but what did he 
mean by that sentence which followed the reference 
to Meadowsweet. Had he noticed anything ? 

Th worldly wisdom of the popular King’s Counsel 
impressed him, and his advice had the more weight 
because the young countryman was impressed by the 
kindness of the great than. * 

” Of course he’s right,” George meditated. u Even 
if Mary would have me, it would not be fair to keep 

her waiting. It may be years before I-” 

And then his eyes flashed with excitement at the 
thought of what he hoped to accomplish. 

If the postman had been three minutes later, or if 
Mr§. 'f remain had not decided to take a walk across 
the lawn with her son, I should have had an entirely 
different story to write. ^ Nay, to go back a little 
further still, had the upper housemaid, instead of 
the ” occasional girl,” attended the door when the 
postman called at the doctor’s house, prior to his 
coming to Lawyer Tremain’s, all would have been 
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different. For the postman was very fond of the 
upper housemaid at Dr. Wilkins*, and generally 
managed to find excuse for staying longer than 
seemed absolutely necessary when she came in answer 
to his knock. Thus it came about that the fact of 
the upper housemaid not having a clean apron on, 
and as a consequence sending the 41 occasional girl ** 
to the door when the postman called at the doctor’s 
house, altered the lives of several people very materi¬ 
ally. 

Had not George Tremain received Mr. Shelly's 
letter before he started to say 44 Good-bye ** to 
Mary Trefry, he would certainly have asked her to 
marry him; and, if I know Mary's feelings aright, 
George would have gone to London an " engaged 
man.** But events were as I have recorded them. 
He did not propose to Mary, although strongly 
tempted to do so. Even* when they were walking 
together beneath the trees m the garden of the old 
Barton House, and when he noticed Mary’s eyes ere 
humid and her lips tremulous, he did not yield to 
the* temptation. y 

44 It would not be fair to Mary, even if she—she 
cares for me,** he reflected; 44 besides, I must not 
allow anything to hinder me in my career. 1*11 
succeed—oh, yes, I'll succeed! And when I'm 
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several stages up the ladder of success, I shall have 
the right to come boldly.’* 

Nevertheless, George took with him Mary’s photo¬ 
graph, and he longed more than words can say for 
an assurance that Mary would wait for him. In¬ 
deed he would have gone to London a much happier 
man if he had not listened to Mr. Shelly’s advice. 

It was late in the evening when he reached Lon-* 
don—so late, indeed, that he did not go to the offices 
his father had taken for him, much as he wanted to 
see them. He took a room at an hotel close by, 
however, and determined to engage chambers in 
the " Fields," so as to be it the very heart of things. 

George was rather lonely during his first night in 
the Metropolis. He did not feel like going to any 
place of amusement, and the lounge at the hotel was 
practically deserted after dinner. Besides, he felt 
himself to be a mere nobody in London. He walked 
eastward from the hotel as far as Holbom Viaduct, 
then,* turning west, he went as far as Tottenham 
Court Road, and was simply bewildered by the roar 
’ of traffic and the great tide of human life. What 
could he do in London ? now could he make an 
impression upon the millions who dwelt there? 
His name would be on his office door just as the 
names of a thousand other lawyers, could be seen. 
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within a mile of the Law Courts, but what would it 
mean ? His father had a few London clients, but 
how could he, George, add to their number ? How 
could he obtain a footing in the world he wanted to 
enter ? 'He wondered what Sir William Pilken did 
when he first went to London. Did he settle down 
and wait for business in the ordinary way ? He 
‘wished he knew. 

Not that he was dismayed; he was only bewil¬ 
dered. The great, roaring, rushing life of the city 
almost stunned him. In St. Tidy every one knew 
him, and the best business for miles around came 
to his father's office; but here, he was but one of 
the great crowd of countrymen who came to London, 
unknown and unheeded. 

But he would succeed ! Even if he waited a year 
before he got a client of his own, he would not be 
dismayed. He would have time to study London 

life and London methods. He would have time to 

* • 

formulate his schemes and to get acquainted with 
the great formative forces of the life of the city, and 
then he would make his .personality felt and obtain 
a recognition of his abilities. 

It was with this thought in his mind that he went 
to bed. Before# retiring for the night, however, 
he took a long look at Mary Trefrys photograph. 
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and then he knelt a few minutes by his bed¬ 
side. 

For the next few days George was very busy at his 
office. Not that any new business came, but he 
made great preparations for it when it should come. 
He engaged a sharp boy who had just left a shorthand 
school and who declared himself to be a proficient 
typist. He also dictated a good many letters to* 
this lad, most of which were never sent from the 

y 

office. He also informed his clerk, as he called him, 
that he expected to be very busy shortly, and that 
in the meantime he must prepare himself to get 
through a great deal of work quickly. Altogether, 
George was in a very optimistic mood. 

One afternoon, when he had been in London about 
a week, he decided to drop in at the Law Courts. 
A case was being tried which aroused a great deal 
of interest. A well-known firm of manufacturers 
was seeking damages from a great newspaper pro¬ 
prietor for alleged libel, and as Mr. Shelly was 
appearing on behalf of the plaintiffs, George was 
anxious to be present. 

Telling his boy that if any one called to see him, 
he must be sure to let him know immediately, he 
found his way to the court where the interesting 
case was being tried. 
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Mr. Shelly was examining a witness as he entered, 
and the young man forgot his own plans and hopes 
in the battle of wits which followed. Ah, if his 
father had only educated him as a barrister instead 
fo a solicitor! This was the life he longed for! 
Excitement, intellectual fencing, weighing evidence, 
convincing jurymen. Indeed, he became so absorbed 
•that presently, when the court rose, he was almost 
angry. He would have liked to have listened for 
hours, and he determined to be present when the 
judge summed up the situation. 

As the judge left the bench, George caught Mr. 
Shelly’s eye. 

“ Ah! is that you, Tremain ? ” said the K.C., 
coming towards him with outstretched hand. 
" Whj7 have you not come to see me ? But, there, 
I suppose you have been busy. By the way, what 
are you doing to-night ? v 

" I’ve no engagement .at all,” replied George. 

“ Then you must come and have dinner with me. 
As it happens, a few people are coming to the house 
to-night, and my wife will be delighted to see you.” 

George tried to stamAier out some excuse for 
declining. He wanted to accept very much, but he 
felt nervous at th$ thought of going among a number 
of strange people. 
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“ No, no; I’ll have no excuses," cried Mr. Shelly; 
“ besides, I want to introduce you to some one." 

So George promised, little dreaming that the even¬ 
ing would prove so eventful in his life. 



CHAPTER III 

GEORGE GOES INTO SOCIETY 

I T has been said that nothing, as far as appear¬ 
ances go, distinguishes between a gentleman 
and a clown so clearly as the way a man looks in 
evening clothes. This may or may not be true, but 
certainly George Tremain bore the test well. His 
St. Tidy tailor boasted that he learnt his trade in 
Bond Street, and he had done his best for George, 
and the young man did him credit. Perhaps a 
connoisseur in the art of dressing might have found 
fault in him, but George unmistakably had the 
appearance and carriage <Jf a gentleman. More¬ 
over, he was tall and well proportioned and his every 
movement suggested the athlete. Nevertheless at 
first glance, he was slightly rather than powerfully 
built. A close observer, however, would have 
noticed the deep chest and the closely knit frame. 
He had enough of the countryman in his appear- 

41 
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ance to make him interesting to a dweller in 
the city; nevertheless, no Londoner could discover 
anything ungainly or gauche in him. His features 
were by no means diminutive—rather the square 
jaw and protruding forehead gave a suggestion of 
largeness of feature—but his face was refined, and 
what some one described, in speaking to Mr. Shelly, 
as “ clean-cut.” 

It came about, therefore, that George created a 
good impression when he entered Mr. Shelly’s 
drawing-room. Not that he was regarded with 
particular interest. He was simply a promising 
young man from the country, but one who might 
be an utter failure. 

At first George felt awkward, although no one 
would have judged it from his appearance. He had 
determined to succeed in London, and thus his first 
appearance in what he regarded as London society 
must not be marked by false steps on his part. 
Moreover, both Mr. and 'Mrs. Shelly were very kind 
to him, and did their best to make him feel at ease. 

" Tremain,” said Mr. Shelly presently," I want 
you to take Lady Maurice in to dinner. She is a 

j 

most delightful lady, and I almost envy you.*' 

** Have I been introduced to her ? ” asked George. 

" No, she has not arrived yet. She is generally 


D 
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late, but she's certain to be here. A charming 
young widow, Tremain. She is the daughter of a 
well-known City man, and married a penniless 
baronet. Sir Robert Maurice was forty years older 
than she when they were married, and only lived 
two years afterwards. Ah, here she comes.” 

A young lady of about twenty-five years of age 
.entered as he spoke, and George could not help being 
struck by her beauty. All eyes were turned towards 
her, and for a moment there was a perceptible hush 
in the room. Indeed, she seemed a bright vision of 
loveliness. Her face was wreathed with smiles, and 
she seemed to have the power of chasing away all 
sad thoughts. She was immediately surrounded 
by admirers, and those who had seemed dull and 
somewhat bored quickly brightened under her 
influence. 

George stood aside and watched her. She was 
like no one he had ever seen before. He could not 
help comparing her with the people he had known 
at St. Tidy, and he knew that he was in the presence 
of a woman who had lived in a world of which he 
knew nothing. Perhaps that was the reason why 
he could scarcely take his eyes from her. The 
contagion of her laughter, the nimbleness of her wit, 
fascinated him* • 
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Presently dinner was announced, and George 
found himself by her side. 

” I am to be honoured above all men to-night/' 
said George. 

“ Now, that’s very nicely said," she replied, with a 
laugh. 

" It’s kind of you to say so,” answered George, 

' but I deserve no credit, for I couldn’t help saying 
it.” 

The girl, for she was only a girl in appearance, 
dashed a quick glance at him. 

“ Mrs. Shelly has told me all sorts of things about 
you,” she said. # 

“ And yet I never saw Mrs. Shelly until half *an 
hour ago,” said George. 

” I know; but, of course, her husband, like the 
good man he is, told her about the young man he 
had met in Cornwall, and # Mrs. Shelly told me. Do 
you know, Mr. Tremain, I was interested in you from 
the first. I put off an engagement to-night in order 
to meet you.” 

" But I did not know I was coming here until this 
afternoon,” cried George. “ Indeed, I feel almost 
an intruder.” 

“ Directly you had promised Mr. Shelly, he tele¬ 
phoned that you were coming, and then Mrs. Shelly 
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rang me up, urging me to come. I didn’t want to 
come a bit, but when she said you were coming, I 
hadn’t a choice, had I ? " 

“ I am awfully dull," said George; “ I don’t see 
why a bit. As you know, I’m an absolute nobody." 
“ No, but you are going to be a great man." 
Her eyes flashed into his as she spoke, and George 
fejt his heart thrilled by her words. He was be¬ 
wildered too. Why should this beautiful woman 
speak so concerning him ? 

" Mrs. Shelly was an old school-friend of mine," 
she went on; "we were like sisters. I was one of 
her bridesmaids when she married, and we often 
me%t." 

" Tell me," said George presently, “ you are laugh¬ 
ing at me, aren't you ? " 

*' Good heavens, no ! I was never so serious in my 
life. Whatever put such a thought into your head ? ’ * 
" Because," said George, " you said that-” 

" You were going to be a great man ? Well, you 

* ! 

are. When Mr. Shelly came back from Cornwall 
some months ago, he told me about the young lawyer 
in Cornwall. Oh, you don’t know what a flattering 
description he gave of you! " 

" He ought to have been a novelist instead of a 
barrister," said George. 
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44 Why ? " 

44 Because his vivid imagination ran away with his 
judgment/' 

44 He has no imagination, Mr. Tremain; his brains 
all run to logic. Well, when presently he told me 
you were coming to London, we had a h —she hesi¬ 
tated a second, and then laughed— 44 well, I wanted 
to see you. That’s why I came to-night. I'm a 
creature of impulse, Mr. Tremain—just a creature of 
impulse. You think I am acting strangely, don’t 
you ? " 

44 You are unduly kind to me," said George. 

44 No, I’m not. Shall I tell you something ? " 

44 1 am sure it will t>e delightful," said George. 

44 Well, I’m awfully interested in you." 

Again George’s heart thrilled with pleasure. Why 
should this beautiful woman speak to him after this 
fashion ? 

44 You must have a very kind heart," he stam¬ 
mered. 44 I’m not a bit interesting. I’m as com¬ 
monplace as daisies in the spring." 

Again she looked at him intently. There was 
something almost pathetic in her eyes. 

44 Daisies are never •commonplace," she said. 
44 They are clean and sweet and unsullied. I wonder 
at you using such a figure. Do you know, I am al- 
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ways fascinated at the thought of some one coming 

to London to conquer it. The very idea is refresh- 

■ _»» 
mg. 

" There are trainloads of fellows coming to London 
every day, all determined to conquer it,” replied 
George. " There is nothing original about me ; I'm 
only a copy of thousands of others. I haven’t a new 
idea in my head. I’ve only been here a few days, but 
I can see what a dullard I am.” 

" In what way ? ” 

“ London utterly bewilders me. The plans I had 
formed before I came here vanished into thin air as 
soon as I was brought into contact with London life. 
I feel utterly hopeless. What am I in this great 
maelstrom ? ” 

" You feel that, do you ? ” 

" The thought is continuously haunting me. I 

would go back to Cornwall to-morrow, only-” 

" Only what ? ” 

" I am too great a coward. I dare not go back a 
failure. I must succeed.” 

. " Tell me what you mean to do.” 

" I don’t know. My father, against his judgment, 
I am sure, opened an office*for me, and I must justify 
his action. I could never hold up my head again 
in St. Tidy if I went back a failure/* 
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But you have only been here a few days." 

M No, but they have shown me what London is. 
It is a great octopus, stretching out its tentacles 
everywhere. It has no pity, no mercy. It paralyses 
weak men ; it takes hope out of the strongest." 

11 Then you are going to confess failure before 
you've really tried ? ” 

" Oh, no," said George, and there was a grim deter¬ 
mination in his voice. 

" That’s better. I felt sure you were not going to 
turn coward." 

" No," said George, " I am going to succeed." 

“ What do you mean by success ? " 

« 

44 1 can hardly tell you yet. I only know that 
there are vast possibilities here. I know that 
others have utilized London’s opportunities, and— 
and-" 

He did not finish the sentence, but there was a 
flash in his eyes that made the woman by his side 
laugh. 

* D*o not let us talk any more about me," he went 
on presently. "I’ve done nothing, and—well, all 
I say will seem like boasting. When I have done 
something, I should like *to tell you about it. May 
I?" 

" Will you ? " she said, almost eagerly, M Do you 
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know "—and her voice was almost tremulous as she 

spoke—“ I am a lonely woman, and-" 

" You lonely ? " cried George. 

" Yes, I'm a widow. Didn't you know ? '* 

" But I cannot think of your being lonely,” cried 

George. "You, so clever, so .—- ” 

He stopped and blushed painfully. He as not 
sure that she would not resent the words that were 
on his lips. 

She laughed gleefully. She was evidently pleased 
with the youth who sat by her side. Perhaps his 
utter ignorance of the ways of the world appealed to 
her; perhaps his young, eager life and his freedom 

t 

from the world’s conventions were pleasant. 

" Yes, I am a lonely woman,” she said presently. 

"You must come and see me sometimes. You must 

come and tell me about your successes, for you are 

going to be a great man. You are going to make 

London bow the knee to you. You are going to 

laugh at impossibilities, and you are going to bend 

* 

circumstances to your will." 

- " Please don’t laugh at me," said George. 

“ You are going to do it by your energy, and brains, 
and perseverance, and willpower,” she went on, not 
heeding his interruption. " When you go back to 
your home in a few years, you will go as a victor. 
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London will know your name, so will all England. 
Yes, I’m quite serious. There, I’ve made my pro¬ 
phecy, and you are not going to allow me to be a false 
prophet. And I'm going to be your friend, your 
adviser." 

" If you only would be,” said George, carried away 
by her words. 

" I'm going to be," she answered, with conviction. 

" And now we are not going to talk any more about 
your future." 

During the rest of the dinner she led George to 
talk about his home life. She made him tell her 
about his father and mother and sisters; of the life he 
lived in the country, and the associations of his home. * 
George was in a kind of wonderland. He had 
never met any one like this woman before, and her 
evident interest in him aroused him to speak freely 

and with enthusiasm. Moreover, she fascinated him. 

• 

Sometimes she seemed a woman who lived for plea¬ 
sure, at others she wa$ cold and judicial and cal¬ 
culating, and again she aroused all the romance of his 
nature. Her eyes became humid when she spoke 
of his home life, her voice became almost tremulous 
when she spoke to him about the quiet hours he had 
spent in the little Quaker meeting-house in the 
unknown western town. 
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After dinner George barely spoke to her again. 
Indeed, she did not seem to give him a thought. 
She became the centre of a gay circle, whose pres¬ 
ence appeared to minister to her delight, and she 
seemed to have no thought but how to extract plea¬ 
sure from the fleeting hour. 

" I have had no opportunity for a quiet chat with 
you, Tremain," said Mr. Shelly to him, as presently 
George bade his host " Good-night," " but you must 
come again when I shall be alone." 

" You are awfully kind," replied George. 

" Not at all. By the way, how did you like Lady 
Maurice ? " 

"•She is charming beyond words," cried George. 
" I never saw any one like her. She is a mystery to 
me, however." 

" She is to most people; but what is your par¬ 
ticular reason for saying it ? " 

" I don't know," replied* the young man. " But 
she bewildered me. She is constantly changing, 
bit always charming. Sometimes I was absolutely 
afraid of her, at others I felt I had known her all my 
life. But she was very kind." 

" Mr. Shelley laughed, but made no further remark. 

When George parted from Lady Maurice, she 
frigidly gave him the tips of her Angers, as though 
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she had utterly forgotten their conversation during 
dinner, and yet there was a strange light in her eyes 
as the young man, crestfallen and wondering, walked 
away from her. 

Lady Maurice was the last of Mr. Shelly’s guest's 
to leave that night. She found her way into Mrs. 
Shelly’s boudoir, where presently the eminent K.C. 
joined them. 

" Well ? ” said Mr. Shelly, with a laugh. 

" Oh, I stand by my bargain,” replied Lady 
Maurice, with a kind of grimace. 

He doesn’t belie the impression his photograph 
made upon you ? ” 

" Not a bit. I am greatly interested in youi * 
protege , Dick. I think you are right about him, and 
1 think you are wrong. But I like experiments ; you 
know I do. I don’t gamble on either cards or horses 
—it seems so vulgar and so imbecile—but I like to 
gamble on individuals.* Here is a problem, and I 
hold fast to every worjl I said.” 

You don’t know as I do the effect which London 
has upon men. I am older than you, and I’m always 
more interested in human problems than legal ones.” 

” Yes, and you see everything through the eyes of 
a lawyer and a man. I look at life through a woman’s 
eyes, and I trust to my instincts.. I maintain that a 
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woman’s instincts are truer than a man's logic. 
We shall see who is right.” 

" But we must keep to the terms of our bargain/' 
laughed the barrister. 

* " Great judge that is to be/’ she said solemnly, 
" Lord Chief Justice that ought to be, you shall see 
that a woman can ‘ play the game ’ as well as a man. 

Besides, I'm interested ; indeed, I don’t know when 

* 

I’ve been so keen. Sometimes his face, his eyes, 
were a revelation. He was so conceited, too, and 
withal so humble; he is ignorant, and yet—but I 
stand by our bargain. Indeed, I wouldn’t miss it 

for anything—I’m positively excited! ” 

« 

"Children and edged tools,” laughed the lawyer. 

M The essence of life is risk/’ she retorted. 

For the next few months George Tremain’s life 

was a long disappointment. He realized that the 

days were passing away, and he was doing nothing. 

• 

He had gained a few clients, but they were people 
of Ao importance. Besides* he felt that he was only 
dQing what a thousand other lawyers could do 4 as 
well as he. To examine the deeds of some small 
property and to suggest a trifling alteration appeared 
to him paltry in the extreme. All his work was trivial 
and commonplace. He knew that his father was 
doing far more important work, from a lawyer's 
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standpoint, than he was doing. More than that, it 
was only his father’s London clients whose work 
meant any income. He, George Tremain, was 
doing practically nothing. 

Day by day, he went to his office and pretended to’ 
work, but he knew that for all practical purposes he 
might as well have remained away. Work did not 
come to him. When he went to the Law Courts, he 
saw that great firms of solicitors were handling im¬ 
portant cases, but who was he that people should 
come to h'm ? An unknown country boy, the son of 
an obscure country lawyer. 

If he only had a chance! 

It is true he had made some use of his timer He 
had studied London men and London methods ; he 
felt sure, too, that if he only had the opportunity, 
he could have done better for clients than some 

renowned firms of solicitors had done for theirs. 

* 

It seemed to him that they had missed opportunities, 

that they had failed to place their fingers upon salient 

• • 

points. But what was the use of that ? Cases were 
not brought to his office. 

Besides, even at this stage of his career, he began 
to ask himself whether/ even though large and 
remunerative case9 were brought to him, he would be 
content. 
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“ I could teach an intelligent dog to do conveyanc¬ 
ing,” a clever lawyer had said to him once, and he 
felt the truth of the word9. The ordinary lawyer’s 
life, even although he were successful, was humdrum 
'and unattractive, and he had not come to London 
for a humdrum life ; he had come for a career, he 
had come because he had determined to do some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary. 

But what could he do ? 

He had never seen Lady Clare Maurice since that 
evening at Mr. Shelly’s. He knew where her flat 
was situated, but he never called on her. Even 
when the desire to do so had entered his heart, he 
had crushed it. He dared not call on her until 
he had done something. 

Neither for that matter did he go to Mr. Shelly’9 
house. He knew that the popular barrister had a 
great deal of influence in the world of law, but George 
was too proud to go to him and ask him to use that 
influence on his behalf. .He had vowed that he 

4 

would rise unaided, and, although he wa 9 sadly dis¬ 
appointed, he had not given up his determination. 

If he could only meet Sir William Pilken and have 
a chat with him, he might discover the secret by 
, which this great man controlled a large proportion 
of the finance of London. But Sir William was miles 
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above him; the eminent financier and member of 
Parliament would not devote a second thought to the 
plea of an unknown boy. 

One day George met Mr. Shelly near the Law 
Courts. 

" Ah, Tremain,” said the barrister, “ glad to see 
you. How are things going ? ” 

” They are not going,” replied George ; ” every¬ 
thing is at a standstill.” 

" Then you must make them go.” 

“ I mean to,” replied George, ” but the method 
does not appear quite plain to me yet.” 

“ Have you seen that new life of Sir William 
Pilken ? ” 

” No, I have not heard anything about it.” 

” Personally, I think it a bad feature of our times, 
this writing a man’s life before he’s dead. Still, we 
live in an age of advertising, and I expect people 
will soon take to writing their own lives and selling 
them. t But Pilken has not gone quite so far as that, 
alii rough he has doubtless provided the journalist 
fellow with information. *1 bought the book yester¬ 
day, and it is certainly interesting reading. It 
describes the details of Sir William's early successes.” 

An hour later George was eagerly devouring the 
book of which Mr. Shelly had spoken.* To the young 
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man it was more interesting than any novel in the 
world. Here was the record of actual fact, the true 
story of one who had bent circumstances to his will. 
He did not read the book through. It was only the 
record of the great financier’s early struggles and 
successes which fascinated him. 

“ If he could do it, why not I ? " he asked himself 
. again and again as he read. " But he did not do it 
by the practice of the law. His legal knowledge was 
valuable to him all the same.’* And then George 
thought long and seriously. 

From this time George took but little pains to 
secure clients; instead, he spent much time in read- 
* ing the financial papers. He made himself acquainted 
with the money markets, and he sought the society 
of men who in the past had but little attraction for 
him. 

By and by a new interest had evidently come into 
his life, but he was very silent and reserved. He 
spoke to very few people concerning the schemes he 
had ih his mind; nevertheless, those schemes ab¬ 
sorbed his attention night and day. 

One morning a letter reached him which excited 
him greatly. He read it and re-read it with great 
care. 

" It seems almost certain/ 1 he cried aloud. “ If it 
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comes off, the door will be opened to me; and it 
must come off—it shall! ’* 

That same morning George made several visits in 
the City, but in each visit he was unsuccessful. In 
some cases he could not get a hearing at all, and even 
when he did get a hearing, it was only to meet with a 
rebuff. 

“ You want a six-figure man to touch a thing like 
that,” said one hard-faced man to him. " I do not 
say it is not a good thing, but I dare not touch it. 
If you can get a six-figure man to look at it, then 
come to me again. 0 

A six-figure man! A man who was worth more , 
than £100,000. But where was such a man to be 
found ? What rich man would trust him ? 

Presently a new thought seemed to come into his 
mind. 

“ I can but try,” he said/as he climbed on to a 
'bus. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE QUAKER BROTHERS 

I T was in the neighbourhood of Austin Friars 
that George presently found himself, and the 
office which he entered was not showily furnished. 
Neither was there any suggestion of rush or excite¬ 
ment. And yet there was an air of quiet prosperity. 
The clerks were, in the main, staid, elderly men, of 
grave deportment. They looked like old servants, 
who knew every inch of the premises. The furni¬ 
ture was old and rather worn, but the age suggested 
respectability. Even the bulky ledgers seemed to 
proclaim aloud that *they had nothing, tq do wi{h 
ri£»ky speculations. 

" Is Mr. Craske in ? ” 

“ Which Mr. Craske do you want—Mr. John or 
Mr. Michael ? ** 

" Either; it does not matter which. Both, for 
>» • 

60 
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" They are both very busy to-day/* was the un¬ 
encouraging reply. " Have you an appointment 
with them ? ’* 

“ No, but I feel sure they will see me.” 

The man eyed George keenly. He was past mid¬ 
age, and seemed to be a person of some authority. 
He was plainly attired, and he evidently belonged 
to the old school, but he was apparently astute 
and trustworthy. His spotless linen, his carefully 
tied black necktie, and his clean-shaven lips and 
chin, leaving a fringe of beard to grow around the 
upper part of the neck, proclaimed his respect¬ 
ability. 

“ What name, pleastf ? ,f 

" George Tremain, of St. Tidy, Cornwall.** 

" Son of John Tremain, a solicitor in that town ? ** 

“ Yes.** 

The man's eyes softened, and a shadow of a smile 
came to his lips. 

. M Yesj, I Jhink both Mr. John and Mr. Michael will 
see you/* he said. “ I will tell them at once. I 
i\ope your father is well ? '* 

*' He was very well indeed when I heard from him 
a few days ago. Do you know him? ** 

" I have known John Tremain for nearly thirty 
years," was the reply. 
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He left the room as he spoke, but he appeared 
shortly after. 

" Will you come this way, friend George Tre- 
main ? ” he said. 

George followed him into on inner office, where 
two men of about sixty years of age sat. Here, 
again, there was nothing showy, or what the world 
would call up-to-date. Two large writing-desks 
were placed in the room, both of dark, rich maho¬ 
gany. A large bookcase also stood against the wall, 
made of the same material. The carpet was very 
thick and heavy, and carefully brushed. Altogether 
the office suggested quiet and unostentatious pros¬ 
perity. So did the two meri in the room. Each was 
carefully dressed and well groomed, and each looked 
as though he might have a big balance at his bankers. 

" Ah, friend George Tremain,” said one, rising, 
" I am glad to see thee. Thy father wrote and told 
me about thee some time since. I have looked out 
for thee at meeting. *Sit down.” 

The other greeted him just as warmly, and both 
drew their chairs before the fire. 

“ I hope I do not inconvenience you," said George. 
*' Your man told me that this was your busy 
morning, and for a time seemed in doubt about 
showing me in." 
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" Ah, yes, Abel Fletcher is a careful man, and, 
besides, he was right. This is our busy morning, 
but not too busy to keep me from having a chat 
with John Tremain’s son. I trust all is well with 
thee, George ? " 

This, as it seemed to George, opened the way for 
him to tell what he had in his mind, but neither 
John nor Michael Craske would have it so. Before. 
he was allowed to enter upon his business, he was 
asked many questions concerning his father and the 
few Quaker families who resided at St. Tidy. Dur¬ 
ing this time both of the older men observed the 
Quaker formula of " thee ” and " thou.'* 

” And now,” said •Mr. John Craske presently? 

* tell us thy business, George.” 

For a moment George felt uncomfortable. Had 
he been allowed to commence the moment he had 
entered the office, he would have found it compara¬ 
tively easy, but the few minutes* general conversa¬ 
tion had somehow changed the atmosphere. Still, 

• • • 

he was not to be daunted. He realized what his 
visit to these men might mean, and he determined to 
make the most of his opportunity. 

" John and I have spokeil of thee several times, 
George,** said Mr. Michael Craske, just as George 
was about to commence. “ I spoke to him con- 
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cerning giving thee some work, but people can't 
change their lawyers easily. It is something like 
changing doctors. Besides, the man who does our 
law business is a capable man. A God-fearing man, 
too. Is it concerning some law matter that thou 
hast come, friend George ? ” 

" Not exactly,” said George. " Of course, it is 
mixed up with law; business matters generally 
are. Still, it is not strictly law business.” 

The two brothers did not speak a word at this. 

" All the same,” said George, " it is a matter of 
great importance, and I think you will be interested. 
It was by the purest good fortune that I happened 
‘upon it at all, and I can assure you I have had to 
exercise great care. I consider myself remarkably 
lucky to have got hold of it.” 

Both of the Quaker brothers kept their eyes fixed 
on him as he spoke; then, when he had finished, 
they glanced at each other meaningly. 

" Proceed, George,”, said Mr. John Craske. 

ft t 

" Explain what you have in your mind.” 

George noted not only the change of tone, but the 
change in the form of address; for the first time 
they used "you” and v your” instead of "thou” and 
" thy.” It might mean nothing, but it affected him. 

George proceeded to explain. At first he halted 
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somewhat. He realized that, in spite of their quiet 
ways, he was in the presence of two keen men, who 
had done business in the heart of the city of London 
for many years. He felt sure they would detect any 
fallacy which might appear in his statements ; more¬ 
over, they had a reputation for building up their 
great business on broad and firm foundations. 
Presently he warmed with his subject, however. 
He had spent many anxious weeks on the scheme 
in his mind, and he had considered every difficulty. 
What at first seemed a kind of far-fetched idea be¬ 
came a feasible enterprise, and then that which was 
only feasible seeme to become a certainty. And. 
George’s gifts of close reasoning and clear expression 
stood him in good stead that day as, in the office of 
John and Michael Craske, he unfolded what was in 
his mind. 

When he had finished, there was a few seconds' 
silence. The clock on the mantelpiece ticked quietly, 
and tha murmur of the clSrks in the outer office 
could be plainly heard. 

. Presently John Craske coughed, as though he were 
about to speak, and then, as if on second thought, 
he again lapsed into silence. For a moment the 
two brothers looked into each other's faces, as though 
in doubt what to do. 
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" It may be," said George, who noted the look, 

" that I put the case badly. Doubtless there are 
questions which have arisen in your minds. I shall 
be delighted to talk the matter over with you." 

" I do not think-" began Mr. Michael Craske ; 

but before he proceeded further, his brother broke in. 

" And your purpose in coming to us, George, 
is-? " 

" That you may at least consider it. I have given 
a great deal of thought to it. As I said, I regard 
myself as very lucky to have got hold of it. But, 
as you see, it wants capital. The possibilities are 

simply tremendous, and-" 

*1 

"You want us to put money into it. We are 
careful men, George. Let me ask you a few ques¬ 
tions." 

Then followed a number of keen, searching ques¬ 
tions—questions which only a man versed in the 
affairs of the City could have put, and which only. 
those who had studied the world of finance could 
appreciate. 

And George appeared equal to the occasion. 
Evidently Mr. Shelly was not far wrong about 
George’s abilities. He had mastered every detail 
of the scheme which he had placed before these 
Quaker brothers, just as he had mastered the details 
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of the case concerning which the renowned barrister 
had complimented liim so warmly. It appeared to 
the young man, moreover, that he was making a 
good impression upon these two old Quakers. They 
were keenly interested, and seemed to appreciate, 
every point he made. 

“ And how did you get hold of this, George Tre- 
main ? ” 

Again George noticed that the speaker us^d the 
" you " instead of the " thou," and it made him 
somewhat uneasy, but he gave the information 
asked for. 

" I don't know what my brother Michael thinks of 
this, George Tremain," said Mr. John Craske pre¬ 
sently, “ but I will tell you what I think." 

He spoke slowly and deliberately, but in a few 
minutes he had entirely demolished George’s hopes. 
He showed, first of all, the imsoundness of his scheme 
in principle. He pointed out difficulties which had 

• not appeared to the keen # young lawyer. He gave 
clear and powerful reasons why, as a man with 

• capital to invest, he could not respond favourably to 
George's request. 

'* So much for that part of it," said the old Quakei 
presently. M And now, George, let me say something 
else. Neither my brother nor I are men who engage 
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in risky speculations. For that reason—and I say 
it with pride—our : names have weight in this great 
city. Our money, such as it is, is clean money." 

" There is nothing dishonourable in what I have 
suggested ! ” cried George. 

“ I do not say there is," answered the old Quaker. 

" But it is speculation, George—speculation, and 
. we do not speculate." 

" Everything would stagnate but for specula¬ 
tion," cried the young man. Every new news¬ 
paper, every new hotel, every new enterprise what¬ 
soever, is of the nature of speculation." 

'* That may be; I am not denying it," replied 
John Craske," but there are speculations and specu¬ 
lations, and all through our business life we have 
abstained from taking part in the kind of speculation 
you have suggested. Therefore, young man, I shall 
not touch it. But that is not all. Your father, 
George, is known throughout the whole Society of 
Friends. He is known as an honest lawyer, as one. 
who never touches risky business ; therefore he is 
universally trusted. When I heard that you had. 
come to London to extend his business in this city, 

I naturally looked out for work I might put in your 
way. But before doing so I wanted you to prove 
yourself worthy*. Lawyers do not, as a rule, become 
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rich quickly, George; they have to build up their 
connexions slowly, especially at first. My advice, 
friend George, is to give up all thought of this kind 
of business. Stick to the orthodox work of your 
profession. A few years of struggle won’t hurt you. 
Keep your name clear from risky things and be con¬ 
tent to wait for slow but worthy success.'* 

" Thank you,” said George quietly. 

"I am afraid the medicine is rather bitter, 
George.” 

” At any rate, I'll take it in a good spirit,” re¬ 
plied the young man. ” I presume M*r. Michael 
Craske is of the same opinion as yourself ? ” he 

ar 

added, looking towards the younger of the two 
brothers. 

" I would sign my name to what my brother has 
said, if it were written down,” replied Michael. 
” How are you getting on in London, George ? *’ 
“ Oh, all right,” replied George airily. At all 

# events h$ determined not *to reveal his disappoint¬ 
ment. 

# “ That is well. And, by the way, I shall be glad 
to see you at my house at any time. You know the 
meeting-house we attend, George. Come up and 
have a bit of dinner with us next Sunday, after 
morning meeting." 
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** Thank you,” replied George, ” but I am afraid 
I have an engagement.” 

” Ah ! I am sorry; the Sunday after next, then. 
Don’t neglect meeting, my boy. I am getting to be 
an old man now, but the older I get, the more do I 
realize the necessity for quiet worship.” 

When George left the office, he felt like stamping 
his feet in rage. The little homily did not affect him 
very much, but the condemnation of his scheme 
angered him beyond words. He realized that these 
quiet, matter-of-fact old men knew far more about 
business than he; indeed, they had revealed the 
fact that he was a mere novice. ” But I'll not give 
tip ! ” he cried. " I can see<plainly enough that I 
shall do nothing if I sit down and wait for business ; 
I must make it. Yes, and I will make it, too ; and 
you ”—and he shook his fist towards the office of the 
two old Quakers—” yop shall help me to do it, in 
spite of yourselves.” 

George Tremain had told his father and mother, 
when he left home, that he should not return for a 
year, and he asked them not to expect him to report 
progress until that time. On his way to London he 
had conjured up rosy pictures concerning his first 
home-coming. It was true a year was not a long 
time, but he promised himself that in that time he 
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would at least have made beginnings of which his 
father should be proud. As he left the old Quakers* 
office, however, it seemed to him that he had set 
himself an impossible task. Several months had 
passed away, and he had done nothing. Had he 
stayed in Cornwall, he would have earned a far larger 
income than he had earned in London. 

Still, he reflected, Rome was not built in a day, 
and even Sir William Pilken did not climb the ladder 
of success at once. But he had climbed. 

He reflected on the biography of this great finan¬ 
cier, the first chapters of which he had read. He 
also remembered one passage which appealed to him 
strongly. " Sir William/' said the writer, “ sue-' 
ceeded, in a great measure, because he was never 
contented to think in six-and- eightpences; he 
always thought in millions. He cared but little for 
small enterprises, even at the beginning of his 
career; he was forever engaged in working out 
' schemes of gigantic proportions." 

"I’ll do it," he said again and again, as he threaded 
his way along the crowded causeway. " Others 
Lave done it, and why not I ? " 

Presently he stood in front of the Royal Exchange 
and watched the great throng of men and women. 
He knew that he stood at the financial centre of the 
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great British Empire. Within a few yards from 
where he stood, fortunes were made and lost in a 
day. Here, too, many of the great projects of the 
world were determined, and men who a few years 
ago were as poor and as unknown as he, could, by a 
stroke of the pen, make or mar the fortunes of thou¬ 
sands. Close to him was the Bank of England, 
a few yards away was the Stock Exchange, just 
across the way was the Mansion House, while within 
the circle of a few hundreds of yards the business 
of the world was influenced if not largely controlled. 

He realized it all, and his heart throbbed madly 
at the thought of it. But he took no part in it all. 
•He was outside the charmed circle. 

" But I will enter it," he cried. “ Nothing is 
impossible to an earnest man, and nothing shall be 
impossible to me.” 

A few days later he found himself in Hyde Park. 

Why he went there he hardly knew, but something 

impelled him to get aw^yirom the world of business 

• • 

to the world of pleasure. He had scarcely entered 
the Park when he heard his own name. He turned 
and saw a lady beckoning to him. It was Lady 
Clare Maurice seated in a carriage. 

“ Why have you not come to see me ? ” she said. 
‘'You promised you would, you know." 
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“ I promised I would come when I had something 
to tell you/’ he said. 

“ And have you nothing to tell ? ” 

He shook his head. “No, nothing—that is, 
worth the telling.” 

“ But you have tried ? ” 
gt I have done but little else," he replied 
“ But you must come and tell me about all you * 
have tried to do.” 

” Thank you ; I would love to come,” he replied, 
*' but I dare not.” 

” Dare not ? ” 

“ No, I should be ashamed. But I will com$ 
some day,” and his eyes flashed. 

” Will it be soon ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it shall be soon.” 

He lilted his hat and walked away. In spite of 
him ^*lf, this beautiful womafl’s presence set his heart 
beating wildly. Why was it ? Moreover, why did 
«he continue to take an interest in him ? Surely it 
was out of the ordinary that a woman of fashion 
should speak in such a way to an unknown youth 
coining up from the country. 

During the next few weeks, in what seemed a 
remarkable way, work came to his ^office. People 
ol whom he had no knowledge came to him, and 
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he found himself comparatively busy. Once or twice 
he was on the point of asking clients why they 
came to him, but he felt too sensitive to do so. 
There was one case that interested him greatly 
- especially as it necessitated his coming into contact 
with one of the best-known firms of solicitors in 
London. This firm was in the very heart of the 
financial world, and they had among their clients 
men who controlled large sums of money. The 
case in question, while not involving large issues, 
required careful handling and wise judgment, and 
George gave much time and thought to it. More¬ 
over, it necessitated his having frequent interviews 
with the heads of the firm whose position he so much 
coveted. 

Messrs. Quill & Steel were closely connected with 
the Stock Exchange, and they did the work of 
certain companies. There were some who said that 
their business was not of the kind which old-fashioned 
lawyers boast about, fiut certainly they were keen 
men, as George discovered after a very short time. 
Not that he altogether liked them, and he felt sure 
that his father would never have been friendly with 
them. Still, they fascinated him, and as he noted 
the busy office, and the amount of work that came 
to them, he sighed for very envy. 
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" These men could work that scheme of mine/* 
thought George. " Those old Quakers would not 
touch it because they are old-fashioned and do their 
business in an old-fashioned way, but I believe there 
are possibilities in it. I believe it is sound, too. It 
only wants capital and enterprise and brains. 1 ' 

George flattered himself by the thought, especially 
after his second visit to them, that they had a good 
opinion of him. They seemed to go out of their way 
to be kind to him, and were never too busy to see him. 

“ I hope we shall see more of each other in the 
future,” Mr. Steel said to him one day, when the 
business which had brought them together was com¬ 
pleted. M How long did you say you had been in 
London ?” 

“ About eleven months," replied George. 

" And how have you got on ? " 

“ Oh, pretty well, I suppose. Quite as well as I 
could have expected. In fact, during the last three 
mpnths l have been fairly “busy. Of course, you 
would not think anything of it, but, to a young 
fellow like myself, it's not to be despised." 

" What kind of business have you been doing ? M 
asked Mr. Quill, who had been looking at him keenly 
as he spoke. 

George told him. 

r 
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44 And do you think you would be contented with 
that kind of thing, even if you had as much of it as 
you could do ? ” he asked. 

“ One must learn to walk before one can run/* 
replied George. 44 Presently I hope-” 

44 What ? 44 asked Mr. Steel, as he noticed his hesi¬ 
tation. 

44 1 hope to handle bigger things,” replied the 
young man. 44 Even now I have one or two things 
in my mind.” 

44 What things ? Tell us about them. We might 
do something for you.” 

44 1 could hardly do so now,” replied George. 44 I 
should have to show you cettain papers, and- 44 

44 What ? 44 asked both the lawyers at the same 
time. 

44 Of course, it might not be worth touching. 44 

44 We are always *on the look-out for a good 

thing,” said Mr. Steel, 44 and- But vron’t you 

call to-morrow afternotfti ?' We could ,at Jeast see 
whether it is worth considering.” 

Why George hesitated he could not tell. Th^se 
men practically offered him what he had for months 
been looking for. 

44 1 don’t want to bring a thing to your notice, 
the bottom of which you might knock out in five 
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minutes,” said George. ” I'll go into the whole 
matter again, and if it still seems worth your while 
I'll let you know. All the same, I thank you very 
much.” 

" That's a young fellow with brains," said Mr. 
Steel to Mr. Quill, when he left the office. 

" Yes, he’s got brains, right enough,” replied the 
other. “ He should go far. He will, too.” 0 
” He might be of use to us,” said Mr. Quill 
presently. 

The other shook his head. " He’s rather finicky 
isn’t lie ? ’* he said. 

” That’ll soon rub off. I've an idea he’ll call 


to-morrow,” 



CHAPTER V 

THE MAN FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

A MAN who from poverty and obscurity had 
risen to eminence, and had become the 
possessor of enormous wealth, was once asked the 
secret of his success. 

" Sheer, unmitigated, vulgar luck,” was his 
reply. 

" Luck ? ” said the questioner, " But what of 
your tremendous capacity lor work, your im¬ 
perial grasp of affairs, your power to fasten upon 
essentials ? ” 

" That was afterwards,”, replied the millionaire. 
" lien with greater capacity than I, with a broader 
grasp of affairs than I, with greater power than I, 
are poor and obscure at this moment. I had the 
luck to happen upon something; they didn't. 
My luck gave whatever abilities I may possess a 
chance. Their powers have been lying dormant 

78 
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for want of opportunity. Mark you, many men 
having my luck would have made nothing of it, but 
a thousand others who are now down at heels, 
having my chance, would have done quite as well 
as I. It is no use saying I am cleverer than they ; 

I am not. Primarily, I am what I am through 
sordid luck—luck naked and not ashamed." 

Whatever may be said concerning this, it must * 
be admitted that the door was opened to George 
Tremain by what seamed mere chance. After 
the flattering suggestion made by Messrs. Quill 
& Steel, George had, after serious consideration, 
gone to them again with the proposals he had laid 
before the old Quaker brothers. They had listened 
t«) him carefully and with apparent respect, but 
both shook their heads when he had finished. 

11 It won’t do, Mr. Tremain,” said Mr. Steel, 
“ I don't say there may not be something in it, 
but it must be a slow business. A possible ten per 
‘cent, in a few years time.~ -Just imagine forming a 
company to buy a few miles of sand-dunes, to 
build an hotel, to build fifteen miles of railway, to 
lay out a golf links, and to build a town where at 
present there is nothing but arid stretches of sand! ” 

” But such things have been done,” said George. 
M It could be made within a short* journey from 
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London. The air is very fine, and the country 
around is beautiful." 

u Yes; but, my dear sir, just think of the time 
investors would have to wait. It would be years 
before people could begin to go there. Even with 
the most • skilful advertisements, and the most 
rosy prospectus, it would take at least ten years 
to make the thing pay. No, there is nothing roman¬ 
tic about it. I do not say there is no promise in it 

for a great railway company, but for- No, Mr. 

Tremain, it won’t do. In order to get the money 
from the public you need to appeal to imagination 
—yes, and to the romantic side of human nature. 
Oh, yes, I see you smile, and as a practical man I 
quite see the necessity of a solid business basis for 
anything that is advanced. All the same, people 
like to think of cent, per cent,, even although they 
may get only four per cent.; they like to have their 
imaginations aroused. If some chap could only 
find gold in the region the South Poje $ow, we 
could float a company in a week." 

And George was presently forced to see that he 
would have to abandon the scheme on which he 
had built such hopes. It is true that Messrs. Quill 
& St«*el hinted that they might take him in their 
office, but he realized that his position would be 
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anything but desirable, and that, although he might 
stay with them twenty years, he would have 
approached but little nearer the goal at which he 
aimed. 

It was, therefore, with a heavy heart that George. 
left his lodging one night and walked around Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields. He reflected that he had been 
in London nearly a year and had made practically 
no progress. If he went home as he had arranged, 
he would have no story to tell his father, he would 
be able to paint Mary Trefry no glowing pictures of 
his successes in London. He had done nothing, 
absolutely nothing. And yet he was not sure. He 
lived in a world larger and more exciting than 
he had known in Cornwall, and more than once 
he had asked himself whether, if he succeeded 
in his desires, Mary would shine in the society he 
would be destined to enter. After all, Mary was but 
a shy country girl, who, in spite of her purity and 
goodness, would appear afrkward and gauche com¬ 
pared with, say, Lady Maurice. But such thoughts 
did not trouble him often. Success was a long way 
off; indeed, at that moment, it seemed impossible 
to him. 

" I must do it, though/* he reflected as he walked 
around the quiet roads. " Yes, and J will. All I 
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have been doing up to now must come in useful. 
I have increased my knowledge, and I know more of 
the intricacies of finance than, yes, either Quill or 
Steel. Let me think, now, let me think! ” 

It was past eleven o’clock, and there were but 
few people- in the u Fields.” Occasionally a cab 
drove through, while the footsteps of a pedestrian 
were sometimes heard. Close by, in the Strand and 
in Holborn, was the rush of traffic, but here there 
was comparative peace. 

" Excuse me,” said a voice, " but can you tell 
me the way to the Cosmopolitan Hotel ? ” 

He turned and saw a tall, stalwart-looking man, 
who, even in the light of the street lamps, suggested 
to George Tremain something of the country. 

” Yes, certainly,” replied George, and he gave 
him some directions. 

f< Thank you,” said the man. “ I get so mixed up 
in London. I left the hotel a couple of hours ago 
for a walk, and felt conMeiit I could fiqd Qiy way 
back easily enough; indeed, I made a vow to 
myself that I would do so without asking my way. 
But I am just bewildered by the noise.” 

” You don’t know London,” said George. 

** I only came this afternoon,” replied the stranger. 
” Up to now 1 have always lived where there was 
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plenty of room, and where I could find my way by 
the stars. But here—well, there are no stars.'* 

There was something hearty in the man's manner. 
Even as he spoke George seemed to see broad spaces 
and a clear sky. He spoke correctly, and there 
was little suggestion of an" accent," and .yet George 
felt sure he was not an Englishman. He thought he 
might be an American, but there was no suggestion 
of it in his speech. 

" Do you think you can find your way by my 
directions ? " said George ; 'if not, there are any 
number of cabs to be got." 

** I should be ashamed of myself if I took a cab," 
said the man. " I should have to confess that' 
London completely beat me on the first day, and I 
came to beat London. Of course, I know it is pure 
fancy, but, do you know, it would seem like showing 
the white feather to go back that way." 

" Look here," said George, “ I’ve nothing to do ; 
J’ll walk ^th you, if y<Ju don't mind." 

" Will you ? " said the young fellow, for, as the 
lamplight fell upon his face, George saw that he 
could not be more than thirty. “ That's down¬ 
right kind of you." 

The two started on their walk, George wonder¬ 
ing why he should take a mile's walk in order tc 
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conduct a stranger to his hotel, while the stranger, 
with evident enjoyment, gazed with wonder at 
the tide of human life. 

" My word! ” exclaimed the stranger presently. 

" What is it ? ” asked George. 

" Oh, nothing. Out where I live one gets into 
the habit of talking to one’s self. But I was wonder¬ 
ing how all these people manage to live. Here they 
are, millions of them. Nearly all are well dressed. 
Here are taxicabs and hansoms, I think you call 
them, and great motor-’buses, until you can’t rest. 
Here are miles of houses, hotels, offices, mansions, 
all of them, I suppose, representing an enormous 
amount of wealth. It’s all a mystery to me. Where 
does all the money come from ? How do all the 
people live ? ” 

41 Many besides you have asked that question,” 
replied George. 

He was on the point of asking the stranger where 
he Cyime from, but reflected that it might.be re; 
sented. And the young fellow, although he spoke 
with great frankness, and with a kind of simplicity 
bom of ignorance of the world, did not appear to 
him as one with whom one could take liberties. 
Presently they came to the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

" J think I will go in for a few minutes," sai<J 
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George. <f I know I ought to be in bed, but I could 
not sleep if I went. Besides, I shall find some papers 
in the smoke-room that I want to read.” 

" Thank you for coming with me,” said the young 
stranger. “ I doubt if I should have found my 
way without you, and it was real kind of you to' 
come. I—I suppose you live in London ? ” 

" Yes, I have chambers near where you saw me.” 
” And—you know London well ? ” 

" Yes, I suppose so.” 

He seemed on the point of saying more, but 
hesitated. 

” I wonder if we shall meet again after to-day ? ’* 
" Doubtful,” said George. " London is a great* 
maelstrom. It swallows up people. Still, one 
never knows.” 

” If—if—I thought- But you said you were 

going into the smoke-room to read. I won't detain 
you. Good-night. And good-bye and thank you I ” 

” Good-night,” said .George, “ and please don't 

* * # 

thank me. I think I had the blues, and my talk 
with you has quite cheered me up.” 

’ " Has it ? That's right.” 

He moved quickly along the vestibule, and George 
realized that he had been talking to a striking- 
looking young fellow. In the brigltt light of the 
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hotel he saw that he wore a rough tweed suit, which, 
although not badly made, suggested something 
foreign. George felt rather sorry he was gone. 
He looked bronzed and healthful. There was that 
about him which suggested the open air. 

He had scarcely gone, however, when there was a 
rustle of ladies’ dresses near him. Evidently some 
one of importance had arrived, for the hotel servants 
rushed hither and thither, as if anxious to render 
service. 

" Winifred, will you go direct to your rooms ? " 

" Yes, I am tired." 

" I am sorry the play was such a poor thing.'* 

" The critics say it is true to life," she replied. 

“ Well, to-morrow we ll see something that isn’t 
true to life." 

" I’m sure it'll be more interesting," was her 
answer. 

t 

She stepped into the lift, and the lift-boy was on 
tt e point of closing the cLpor, when George stepped 
forward. 

" Excuse me," he said, " but I think you dropped 
this." 

He handed her a gauzy kind of scarf as he spoke. 

" Thank you," she said, holding out her hand to 
take it. Their eyes met, and immediately her face 
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changed. The look of weariness and lassitude was 
gone. Her eyes sparkled with animation, her 
mouth was wreathed with smiles. 

" It is very kind of you,” she said. " I should 
have been so sorry to have lost it.** 

The lift door closed, and George Tren\ain felt as 
though the vestibule of the hotel had become darker 
What a dazzling creature she was ! How suddenly 
her eyes, her face, had changed! 

Involuntarily he compared her with Mary Trefry, 
and he could not help realizing the difference be¬ 
tween them. For Mary was just a country girl, 
country bom and country bred. She was shy and 
retiring among strangers. She was not gifted with * 
the power of saying smart things—she was just a 
sweet, simple girl. But this w'oman was simply 
bewildering in her splendour. She w r as capable of 
extremes. The change in l\er whole appearance 
when she smiled told him that. Instinctively he 
felt that she was one mi - those women who could 
command fervent admiration, one who made men 
obey her eagerly, blindly. 

He wondered who she was. 

Fat the moment he had forgotten all about his 
schemes for the future, he was under the spell of 
a woman’s eyes. Their meeting was* accidental, it 
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was but for a moment, he had rendered her only the 
most commonplace service, and yet her smile of 
thanks seemed to revolutionize his life. 

He went to the hall-porter. 

" Who is that lady ? ” he asked. 

" Lady Winifred Dresden/' was the reply. 

" Has she been staying here long ? ” 

" I don't know, sir/' said the man with a stony 
stare; then he added : " It is not for me to 

say." 

George walked away, feeling that the hall-porter 
had snubbed him, and that he had been guilty of an 
impertinence. 

" The world in which she lives is closed to me," 
he reflected as he walked towards the smoke-room. 
" Still, if—if " 

His steps quickened, for the old passion of his 
life had come back. .He went to one of the tables 
in the smoke-room and looked over a pile of papers. 
He scanned the columns ofr a financial journal foi 
a few seconds and then threw it down. 

" No, there’s nothing to help me there," he said. 
" The South African Mining Worlds that may be 
interesting." 

He ordered some slight refreshment, and sat 
down to read* Presently he found an article that 
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interested him so much that the face of the beautiful 
woman he had just met faded from his mind. 

'* Are you interested in that kind of thing ? ” 

He turned and saw the young stranger with whom 
he had walked to the hotel. 

” Yes,” said George, " very deeply.” . 

“ Do you know anything about South African 
mines ? ” 

” Yes, and no.” 

The stranger looked at him questioningly. 

” I don’t quite follow you,” he said. 

” No ? Well, I meant this. I have never been 
to South Africa, therefore I have never seen a 
South African mine. All the same, I have learnt* 
a good deal about them.” 

” What do you know about them ? ” 

George turned and looked at the stranger keenly. 

” Excuse me,” said the other, noting George’s 
look,” but when I got upstairs just now something 
impelled me to come and have a talk with you. I 

thought, perhaps-” He hesitated a moment. 

” I come from South Africa,” he added. 

” Indeed,” said George. " I felt you were not 
quite an Englishman.” 

" Yes, I am,” he replied, " English to the back¬ 
bone, My father and mother were both English. 
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They came from Yorkshire. They went to South 
Africa many years ago, before I was born. My name 
is Ackroyd—Arthur Ackroyd." 

He hesitated again, as if he found difficulty in 
saying more. 

14 The name is familiar," said George. " It 
reminds me of a school I have often heard of; it is 
a Quaker school." 

" Ackworth," said the man. "I have heard 
my parents speak of it. Are you a Quaker, by any 
chance ? " 

" Yes," said George—" that is, my people are 
Quakers." 

" Fine people,” said Ackroyd, " very fine people. 
I don't know that I agree with them, but I admire 
them. I say-" 

" Yes ? " queried George, noting the step the 
other took towards him. 

"You don't mind having half an hour’s chat 
witii me, do you ? " * r t , t 

George looked at his watch. 

" It is nearly twelve o’clock," he said, " but thjs 
place keeps open late." 

Arthur Ackroyd drew a chair close to that of 
George's. 

" If it isn't an impertinent thing to ask, and you 
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must put it down to my ignorance of London ways 
if it is,” he said, " might I ask what your business 
is? ” 

" I don’t regard your question as an impertinence 
at all/' said George, “ but may I know why you ask 
it ? ” 

” I am such a duffer in London,” said the other 
“ In Africa I know my way around with the best of 
them, but here I am all at sea. And yet we feel, 
even out in South Africa, that London is the centre 
of every tiling. That paper you were reading now 
—what does it suggest ? Just that the South 
African mines are worked from London. There’s 
wealth in Africa, wealth untold, but English money 
has to be put into Africa in ord**r to get it.” 

” Yes, I suppose that is true in a sense.” 

41 Do you happen to know anybody in London ? M 
’asked A.kroyd. “ I mean men who do business 
in-a big way; men who^can command money.” 

<4 1 dare s£y I do,” said George ; " but why do you 
ask ? ” 

The stranger took a long, eager look at the young 
Cornishman, as though he wanted to read into 
his heart. 

" Of course, I didn’t come to England without 
a purpose,” he said presently, “ The truth is, I 


o 
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have happened upon something in Africa, upon my 
own land, in fact, that’s—well, it's a fortune for a 
duke." 

" There are so many who come to London with 
■ stories like that," said George. 

" Are there ? I suppose there are." 

“ Yes," replied George. " I happen to know, 
because—well, I am a lawyer, and I have interested 
myself in that sort of thing." 

" Have you ? " 

Again he looked at George, and the young lawyer 
felt that there was a world of quiet reflection in 
the clear grey eyes of the South African. 

"A chap told me just before I left Africa,’ he 
said, “ of a fellow who came to London with—well, 
it does not matter wj-at. But it was a good thing, 
and it has made the fortunes of a good many people 
since. As I said, he came to London, just as I 
have come, utterly ignorant of London life, anti 
knowing nothing of the ways of these flnancicts. 
At first he could get no one to give him a hearing, 
and then, when at length he did, he was robbed." 

“ Robbed ? " 

" Yes ; that is, he got in with some sharks, who 
promised him all sorts of things; but he, not knowing 
bis way around, got nothing signed. They made 
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thousands, but he got practically nothing. 1 tell you 
I am afraid of London. It seems like a great 
swirling sea, while I don’t knowhow to swim in its 
waters.'* 

While Ackroyd had been trying to sum up George 
Tremain, Tremain had been reading the African. 

" Look here/’ he said, " you say you have come 
to England with something good ? 

11 Yes, I have.” 

” What is it ? " 

M Gold. 

,r G«*Id? " 

” Yes. Ih'.tps of it. I tell you I have discovered , 
the richest mine in South Africa.” 

0 You ar»* >ure of it ? Where Is it ? ” 

*' Of course.” replied Ackrovd, " that’s my secret 
for the present. But it s genuine. I’ve tested it in 
many w'. It‘s there waitirig to be mined. There 
ape thousands, millions to be dug up. But I’ve no 
capital, and of course it needs capital to work it. I 
discovered it—oh. three years ago. At first I 
th* light I was simply deceived, and —well, I spoke 
to no one about it, not a soul. I took several 
journeys to some of the African mines. I learnt the 
tests of gold. I discovered practically*all there was 
to learn. I’m not quite a tool, and I determined 
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that I would not be deceived. Then I went back 
to my discovery again, and I applied every known 
test." 

" Yes, well ? M 

" I found that I was a rich man. It’s there, safe 
and sound. It’s on my own land, and no one sus¬ 
pects it’s there. But while I'm a rich man, I’m a 
poor man. That is, I’m fairly well off for a farmer, 
but I couldn't work the thing. Besides, I’ve no 
knowledge, no real practical knowledge of mining,” 

" And you can prove-’* 

“ Look here,” said Ackroyd in a low tense voice, 
” come up with me to my room ; I have got samples. 
I dug them from the very place. Do you know 
gold when you see it ? ” 

” Yes,” replied George, 

” Then come. ’ 

By this time George was carried away by the 
fervour of the other’s feelings. He felt sure th$t 
Ackroyd was saying whalThe believed ao -be true. 
There was nothing but truth and honesty shining 
from his eyes. 

They passed into the entrance hall lounge, which, 
although it was midnight, was filled with people, 
who sat around in groups. 

" I am not staying in the hotel,” said George to 
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the hall-porter, " but I am going up to this gentle¬ 
man’s rooms for a little while. I shall leave in 
about an hour.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Ackroyd and George entered the lift together, 
which a minute later shot up into the upper storeys 
of the hotel. 

" What floor, sir? ” said the iitt*man. 

" My number is 454/' 

The lift stopped. 

A minute later the two young men were in 
Aekroyd’s bedroom. He switched on the lights 
and then he opened one of his trunks. 

” There,” he said, taking a packet of stones,* 
” you say you know gold when you see it. What 
do you think of that ? 


ti 



CHAPTER VI 


SIR WILLIAM FILKEN 


G EORGE’S hands were trembling as he took 
one of the stones from the young fellow 
from South Africa. As he had .*>aid, he kn«*w guld 
when he saw it. In his endeavour to get a footing 
• in the financial world, he had seen that such a 
knowledge would be valuable, and as he had been 
reared in a mining countv, where he had learnt sc/me 
muiing secrets, the knowledge cam»* easily to him. 

He took the stone to the light and looked at it 
keenly, eagerly. 

" It might be what Cornish miners cuH 
* peacock ore/ ” he said presently. 

V You are thinking of the colour,” said Ackroyd. 
“ But 1 peacock ore ' wall not stand the gold te/t. 
Look here, if you’ve any doubts about it, you can 
take any one of the stories I have brought and sub¬ 
mit it to anv fe,t you like. T didn’t come to Eng 
land on guesswork. I have proved everything.” 

H 
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"It might easily be gold/’ said George. 

" It is gold, I tell you/* 

" You are sure ? ** 

“ Positively certain. I have no more doubt 
about it than I have that I see you here at this- 
moment/’ 

41 And you got it-*' 

" From a spot where there is heaps of it. It’s 
on my own land. I’vo everything in order—that 
i*, I have the deeds of the land. As a York-hire- 
man, my old dad was careful about that sort of 
thing/’ 

“ Would you mind showing me the deeds? ” 

I’Ll show you copies of them. I left the originals 
in a safe place. I tell you there need be no doubts 
uud'T that head/' 

M L-’t this g*>ld, if it is gold, may have come 
from a ury small pocket? "‘said George. 

Look/'said Ackroyd. ’* You see that stone, and 
y ».*u secllmt! ” He held two stones in his hand 
a> he spoke. " Well, those two stones were both 
dug out of the solid rock two hundred yards from 
each other. It must have been a pretty big pocket, 
eh ? No, no; the thing is as safe as eggs. But the 
thing must be financed, and naturally I want to 
benefit by what belongs to me. I don’t want to 
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be cheated. I want the affair handled honourably, 
fairly. But I’m in a difficulty. I know nobody. 
I'm afraid of the London men, and yet I can't do 
without them.” 

“ Look here,” said George, his eye flashing. 
" Suppose I can do this for you, suppose I can get 
the thing financed, a company formed, the whole 
thing put into thorough working order, what will 
you give me? " 

" I'll give you a quarter of what I get,” cried 
Ackroyd, " I will indeed.” 

“ I don't say I can do it," said George, M but 
I'U let you know in a few days whether I can or not. 
You see, London financiers are very chary. More 
than one has been bitten by people who have come 
claiming to have discovered gold mines. Either 
the mines have been ' salted,' or the * pockets * 
have turned out to be next to worthless. As a con¬ 
sequence, they will hardly^yive a hearing to the men 

^ A 

who come with tales of discovery.” 

" Yes, yes, I know," said Ackroyd gloomily; 
" but this is genuine. I know it is. The trouble 
is, I am so ignorant as to how I can proceed." 

" If it can be done, I'll do it," cried George. 

,f But what' are you going to do ? " asked Ack 
royd. 
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“ This," replied George. 41 But tell me first, is 
tills place easy to get at ? " 

" It is twenty miles from a railway. I'm not 
going to say more at present.** 

" Very well; that’s all I want to know. This is 
my course of procedure. I will go to some men 
whom I know, men who can command large sums, 
because they are in the very heart of the money- 
market. I will show them these quartz, I will tell 
them what you have told me. They will, of course, 
test the quartz, then they will want to know whether 
your idea about the quantity of gold that can be 
found is true.*’ 

" But how can they know } " 

“ They will cable to a mining expert in South 
Africa, who will send them a report.*' 

" But m that case l shall have to tell them where 

1 A * I » 

It IS. 

• " Of course. In anj ,case, if the thing is to 
be of any* worth, the place cannot be kept secret. 
But that doesn't matter. In this case you are safe¬ 
guarded, the land is yours. You have the deeds. 
Suppose you give exact directions to the people I 
have in my mind, what happens ? Well, if I con¬ 
vince them that the thing is worth tfhile, and they 
cable to the mining expert, he will immediately 
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proceed to the spot, ^nd after examination he will 
send his report. If that report is satisfactory, we 
can make our terms.” 

" What terms ? ” cried Ackroyd. 

■ " That must depend on the report, must it not ? ” 
replied George. 

*' But if they are dishonest'men ? ” cried Ackroyd. 
*' Suppose they get a good report from the expert, 
but present a bad one to me ? ” 

George saw that the young fellow had heard so 
many stories of men who had been swindled that he 
was afraid to take any risks whatever. 

• '* Look here,” replied George, “ if the expert 
sends a bad report, they won't touch it. If, on the 
other hand, he reports favourably, they wall want to 
deal. Thus, if they want to deal, we may know that 
you have not been deceived, and we can proceed 
to dictate our terms.” 

“ ^Vhat terms ? ” cried 4pkroyd again. 

“ First, a sum down, and then a largo proportion 
of the shares, besides a seat on the board. You see, 
your shares would be a part of the price of your 
discovery,” 

'* But how much would you say should be the 
sum down ? * cried Ackroyd, with gleaming 
eyes. 
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George mentioned an amount that caused the 
young fellow's voice to tremble with joy. 

" So much ? " he cried* 

'• Of course it will depend on the expert's report," 
said George. " But it's no use playing for small 
stakes. Besides, you have the whip hand. ’ The land 
is yours. No one can touch it without your consent." 

" Oh, if you can manage it," cried Ackroyd, " I’ll 
gladly give you a quarter of all I get. I'll sign a 
paper to that erfect. But still I'm in the dark. 
Where is all this money to come from ? " 

" From the investing public," replied George. 

" Don’t you sec ? When the people I have in my , 
mind are convinced that the thing is genuine—and, 
of course, I am assuming that it is genuine—they will 
set to work to form a company. Having secured a 
number of suitable people, we draw up a prospectus, 
which we shall send out to tfie people who invest. 
Then we must get hold of the financial papers and 
advertise with them. In return for this they will 
write up the venture." 

4 ' But if they won't ? " 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

M And supposing people won't invest ? " 

,4 They will if we can got the right names on the 
prospectus. My word, I ll try him! ” 
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"Try who?” 

“ A man whose name can almost command in¬ 
vestors." 

" But—but-” 

. ” Excuse me, Mr. Ackroyd, I must go now. You 
cal] at my office to-morrow, and we will go into the 
whole matter. Here is my card. I will think out 
the whole case, and by to-morrow morning at 
eleven o’clock I'll be ready for you." 

” And you think-" 

" Of course, I can say nothing definite," said 
George. " But I can promise this. Your speci- 
. mens shall be tested, and if they are genuine, an 
expert shall be sent to your land. I’ll send one 
myself if no one else will." 

” I say, Tremain, you are a trump!" 

" Nothing of the sort. I am as anxious for it 
to be a success as yoft are. My fortune is made as 
well as yours if it is. I'll work night and day to 
carry the thing through.”* 

" At eleven o’clock you’ll be ready for me ? ” 

" Yes. Bring the copies of your deeds, bring 
everything you have." 

R%ht. I’ll be sure to be there. Good-night. 1 * 

George Tremain walked ba k to his chambers 
li^e a man in a dream. He seemed to be treading on 
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air. At last he felt sure his hand was placed upon 
fortune. His opportunity had come, and he was 
going to be worthy of it. 

When he got into bed, his brain was in a whirl. 
He felt sure he would not be able to sleep. All night 
long he would be thinking of the gold lying out 
there in Africa, and of how he could make his for¬ 
tune. But in this he was mistaken. His head 
had not been on hi? pillow five minutes before he 
was sound asleep. When he awoke, it was seven 
in the morning. 

He was refreshed; his mind was thoroughly 
clear. Nothing seemed impossible to him. A # 
minute later he was in his bath. 

" Good! ” he cried a few minutes later, as he 
dressed. “ Now I am fit for anything/* 

When eleven o’clock came, George Tremain had 
all his plans clearly defined. * He had thought out 
eyery contingency, nothing was unprepared for. 

Ackroyd entered his' office as the clock struck 
eleven. He was evidently nervous and excited. 
Unlike George, he had slept badly. It was his 
first night in England, and the changed surroundings 
and his many fears had banished sleep. 

“ I've not come too soon, have I ? " he asked. 

“ I told you eleven o'clock." 
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" I wish you had said seven,” said Ackroyd. 
” I've scarcely slept a wink all night.” 

" I’ve done three hours' hard thinking since 
seven o’clock,” said George. 

. “Well?” 

" Look here, you mean all you said last night ? ” 

“ Every word.” 

" Then will you read that ? ” 

Ackroyd read the paper which Tremain handed 
him. 

” Yes,” he said, when he had finished, ” I will 
sign that gladly. You will deserve a quarter of 
# what I get, and you shall have it. But you are 
not fair to yourself.” 

” How is that ? ” 

” Suppose the whole thing turns out to be a frost* 
Suppose you fail to carry it through. You get 
nothing.” 

“ Neither will you.” 

" No, but it’s my affair.* You will be cfoing all 
this work and taking all this trouble for nothing.” 

” Yes, but look here. You are afraid of being 
swindled. I am making it impossible for you to be 
swindled. I am doing this that you may see I am 
acting in perfectly good faith. If I succeed, we both 
profit; if I don't—well, I don't get a penny. But I 
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am willing to risk it. First of all, however, I want 
to look at your papers/' 

For an hour they talked, discussing every phase 
of the business, then they left the office, Ackroyd 
carrying his bag of stones in his hand. 

Their first call was at a little shop in'the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hatton Garden. Behind the shop 
was a room which smelt strangely of chemicals. 
Here they found a little, mild-mannered man, who 
listened carefully, but >poke very little. 

44 T want these stones tested," said George. 

44 At once ? ” 

44 At once. And I also want your written. 
report/* 

The little man pointed to a chair and set to work. 
He nodded his head frequently as he proceeded. 
Evklontl'* he was satined with what he was doing. 

Presently the two young m£n left the little man's 
laboratory with a signed report in George’s pocket- 
book. 

44 So far so good/' cried the young lawyer. 

** But does that man's report carry any weight ? M 
asked Ackroyd. 

44 There’s no man in London whose opinion in 
such matters is more valued/* replied George. 

44 Good 1 ” cried Ackroyd. ,f Where now ? " 
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“ We’ll get some lunch,” said George. 

“ I can’t eat anything. Upon my word, I can’t,” 
cried Ackroyd. 

“ You must,” said George. ” Besides, I want 
five minutes* thought. Here's a restaurant where 
we can get a quiet comer.” 

In less than an hour they were in the street again. 

” Where now ? ” asked Ackroyd. 

For answer George called a cab. ” I’ve altered 
my mind,” he said, as they went eastward. 

” Altered your mind. You don’t mea n- ” 

” I mean that I am going to fly at the highest 
• possible game, and I’m going to do it at once.” 

” I don’t follow you.” 

” You will in a few minutes. ’ 

Presently the cab shot into the quiet square where 
the offices of John and Michael Craske were sit- 

i 

uated. 

" What have you come here for ? ” asked Arthur 
Ackroyd, who, although he had been silent during 
their journey, had watched George's face anxiously. 

” To telephone.” 

” To telephone ? But why do you come all this 
way ? You could have telephoned from your own 
office.” 

" My telephone is not so good as this,” replied 
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George. “ The question is whether I shall be able 
to use the one here. If I can, one talk from this 
will be worth fifty from mine." 

" But—but-" 

" I’ll explain presently," said George. 

They entered the offices of John and* Michael 
Craske. 

" Well, George, what can I do for you ? " asked 
John, the older of the two brothers. 

" You can let me use your telephone, if you will 
be so kind," said George. 

John Craske looked at him keenly. 

" There it is," he said presently, pointing to the 
instrument on the table. 

" Thank you," said George; " but I want more 
than that. You know Sir William Pilken, don’t 
you ? " 

The old Quaker nodded, and his eyes twinkled 
with intelligence. 

* 

4i Then,*' said George, v will you do me the very 
great kindness of ringing up Sir William, and asking 
him* if he will speak to a young man whom you 
happen to know ? " 

The Quaker hesitated a second. Then he said 
slowly ; " For thy father's sake I will* George." 

Two or three minutes later the Quaker nodded to 
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George. “ William Pilken says he will speak to 
thee, George.'* 

George’s hand trembled as he held the receiver, 
but his voice was steady. Arthur Ackroyd tried to 
• understand what was said, but he could not. A 
one-sided conversation is usually an unintelligible 
affair. Evidently George understood, however, for 
presently his face beamed with pleasure. 

" Thank you, Sir William—Oh, yes, at once— 
Yes—No—Oh, I’m sure you’ll see the importance— 
That’s it—Later—Of course, of course !—Oh, no— 
Thank you." 

George hung up the receiver with a glad smile 
upon his lips. 

" I don’t know how to thank you, Mr. Craske," 
ho said. “ I am sure you have made all the 
difference." 

" You got through all right, I see.*' 

" Splendidly. Good day, Mr. Craske." 

The old man looked at him searchingly! 

" Read first Timothy, sixth chapter, very care¬ 
fully before prayers to-night, George," he said, alter 
a moment’s hesitation. 

" Yes, I will," replied George. " Again—thank 
you." 

" You are acting very strangely," said Ackroyd, 
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as a minute or so later they were again seated in a 
cab. " Why is one telephone better than another ? ” 

George laughed gaily. 

“ Look here, Ackroyd,” he said. *' We are going 
to see the king of London's financiers. He is a 
man who controls millions.” 

" That's jolly good,*' replied Ackroyd, ” but that 
doesn’t explain why one telephone is better than 
another.” 

” No,” said George. " But suppose I had tele¬ 
phoned from my own office, what would have hap¬ 
pened ? When I got on to his number, I should 
have asked whether Sir William Pilken would sp?ak 
to George Tremain. Very probably the man in the 
office, never having heard the name, would decline 
to put me through to Sir William, or he would have 
wanted to know my business. Well, even if I had 
got thro igh, and asked him for an interview, he 
would have said : * I’m very busy. What’s your 
business, and who are you ? * Supposing I had told 
him, I doubt very mucti whether he would have 
set n me. A man who has so many big affairs on 
hand would not be likely to spare time for an inter¬ 
view with a stranger who rings him up on the tele¬ 
phone. But Mr. John Craske is one of the most 
respected merchants in London. WLen he gave 
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his name, he was immediately connected with Sir 
William, and when he told him that a friend of his 
wanted to speak to him, it prepossessed him in my 
favour.” 

” You are a clever chap, Tremain,” said Ackroyd 
admiringly. 

at The next hour will prove whether you are 
right or not,” replied George, an anxious look coming 
into his eyes. " But we have one chance, Ackroyd. 
If Sir William Pilken will take this matter up, 
then-" 

“ What ? " 

11 You can hope for almost anything,” replied 
George. ” Sir William's name stands for more than 
that of any other financier in the City.” 

” But what about his terms ? ” 

” Ah, there we must do our best. But he has the 
reputation of being an honourable man.” 

Presently the cab dashed up to the door of a 
palatial building, and the%two young men alighted. 

Standing a few yards away was a motor-car. 
The hood was thrown back, for the day was warm. 
Seated in the motor-car was a lady, alone. She 
was evidently waiting for some one. 

George was about to pass into the office when the 
lady turned her head, and the young man re- 
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membered that he had seen her the night before in 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

Their eyes met, but she gave no sign of recog¬ 
nition. If she remembered his face she did not 
let him know it. 

44 Why is she waiting outside a City office ? M 
thought the youn£ man. 44 My word, she is even 
more beautiful than Lady Clare Maurice! 44 

For the moment he even forgot the business on 
which he had come to Sir William Pilken’s office 
door ; all his thoughts were devoted to the beautiful 
woman in the motor-car. Forgetting that he was 
acting rudely, he stood staring at her. 

44 Come, Tremain, aren't we wasting time ? 44 said* 
Ackroyd. 

Again the lady turned her head, and once more 
their eyes met. He almost smiled, but the haughty 
stare which she gave him # brought him to his 

sen.ys. 

* He \s a Iked into Sir William Pilken's offices feeling 
angry with himself because of his rudeness, and 
because of the rebuke he saw in the woman’s eyes. 

44 Why should I care ? 44 he thought, and yet he 
kney that lie did care. It is said that coming 
events cast their shadows before them, but George 
Tremain had no thought that the proud woman he 
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had been looking at would have a marked effect on 
his life. 

He gave his card to one of the clerks, and looked 
around him. Every appointment of the office 
suggested the importance of the man he had come 
to see. A number of clerks were busily at work 
and the very atmosphere of the place spoke of great 
and far-reaching transactions. 

A few minutes later the chrk returned. 

“ Sir William will be disengaged in a few minutes,” 
the man told him. " He is sorry to keep you waiting, 
but the Marquis of Dresden is with him just 
now.” 

The latter part of the message was evidently a 
little gratuitous piece of information on the man’s 
part. He doubtless felt pride in the fact that a 
Marquis was closeted with his employer. 

” The Marquis of Dresden,” thought George. 
” Then doubtless he is in some way related to Lady 
Winifred Dresden. Perhaps he was the man who 
came with her last night. % l wish I had caught a 
look at his face.” 

■" Will you come this way ? ” said the clerk, and 
he led him into an ante-room which evidently opened 
into some large offices. 

" Tills seems all right,” whispered Ackroyd. 
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M They do things in the grand way here. It almost 
makes me frightened/* 

Before George had time to reply, the door opened 
and two men appeared. 

" Good-day, my lord. I will certainly give 
attention to what you have told me.” 

" Thank you. And when shall I hear from you, 
Sir William ? ** 

" Oh, in a couple of days, I should think/’ was 
the almost curt reply. ” Good-day.” 

George Tremain gave a hasty glance to the man 
who was evidently the Marquis of Dresden. He 
appeared to be from fifty-five to sixty years of age, 
and his manner towards the financier seemed almost 
humble and deferential. 

“ Mr. George Tremain ? ” said Sir William Pilken, 
looking at the two young men. 

*' I am George Tremain,” replied the young man. 

y Will you come in ? ” 

The two* young men fallowed the great financier* 
their hearts beating fast both with hope and with 
fear. 



CHAPTER VII 

A RICH MAN’S HAPPINESS 

" T T TELL, gentlemen, what can I do for you ? ” 
» ' The financier spoke abruptly, almost 
curtly, as he threw a keen penetrating glance to¬ 
wards George. 

For answer, the young man placed several of the 
stones which Arthur Ackroyd had brought from 
South Africa before him. 

" Yes," said Sir William, 14 what of these ? ” 
" They contain a great deal of gold/' answered 
George. 

The financier took one of%them and extuhined it. 
M I have no doubt about it,” he said; ” but what 

then ? ” 

* 

" Here is a report which I got from Mr. Franz 
only this morning.” 

He placed the report of the chemist before Sir 
William as he spoke. 


u« 
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" The report says that these stones contain gold, 
certainly/’ was the reply, “ but gold quartz can be 
bought at a dozen places in the City.” 

” I know it/' replied George, ” but these were 
brought direct from South Africa. This man, Mr. 
Arthur Ackroyd, dug them out of his own land. 
He arrived in London yesterday. He has taken all 
necessary precautions, and submitted his discoveries 
to all manner of tests, and he declares that these are 
samples of what may be found in large quantities.” 

"You are certain of this ? ” 

" I am absolutely sure/’ said Ackroyd eagerly. 

” On your land, you say ? ” 

” Yes.” 

" You have all the necessary deeds ? ” 

” Safe and sound,” replied the yotmg fellow 
boldly. 

Then followed a series of searching questions, 
which were answered readily and frankly. 

" Of •course,” said # Sir William presently, ** I 
have had tilings like this come before me by the 
dozen. Let me tell you this, too, Mr. Tremain— 
I should not have listened to you for two minutes 
had not Mr. Craske introduced you. But, in spite 
of what you say, this may be as worthless as a 
dozen other things which have been brought to me.” 
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" That can be easily tested/* said George. 

" How ? ” 

” Cable to Trevose, the mining expert, giving him 
full particulars of the locality, and await his report.** 

|* Have you any idea how much such a report will 
cost ? ** asked Sir William, with a smile. 

“ A hundred pounds, perhaps,*' replied George. 

" Multiply the sum by five, and you will be nearer 
the mark,” replied the financier. *' Who will be 
willing to find that amount of money ? ” 

George was silent for a moment, while Ackroyd 
looked dismayed. 

“ I—I think I could manage it/* stammered the 
young lawyer presently. 

The financier looked at him keenly. He was 
evidently summing up the young man's character. 

*' And you are not rich, I suppose ? ” 

“ No,” replied George ; M but—but—well, I have 
faith in what Mr. Ackroyd has told me. If I have 
even the elements of judgment, he is anhonekt man, 
and I am certain he is not a fool. The question lies 
here, Sir William. Suppose Trevose could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to go to the place and examine its 
possibilities, and suppose he gave a favourable 
report, would you be prepared to take the matter 
up?” * 
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44 Certainly you are coming to close quarters,'* said 
the financier, with a smile. 

44 That's why I came,” replied George. 

Sir William Pilken sat back in his chair and 
looked at Tremain steadily. Evidently he was 
thinking deeply. 

41 Have you reflected on this difficulty ? ” he said 
presently. 44 Supposing you cabled to Trevose and 
offered him £500 to give a report, what bona fides 
could you offer him which would assure him that he 
would get his money ? ” 

44 I have thought of that/' replied George ; 44 that 
was why I hesitated before replying to you just now. 
I think I could manage it. I would go to my father 
to-morrow, and ask him to arrange with a South 
African bank for that amount.” 

” And would your father do it ? ” 

44 It would mean asking him to allow me to risk 
what lit + le property I possess,” replied George. 44 1 

feel sure I could convince him that I should not be 

• • 

acting foolishly.” 

Well, go on ; tell me how you would arrange 
it further. Remember that South Africa is a long 
way off, and that means of communication are either 
very slow or very expensive.” 

By this time George felt more at home with the 
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financier, and he was able to give his faculties full 
play. He spoke eagerly in reply to the questions 
put to him, but his words were evidently carefully 
considered. Moreover, the abilities which convinced 
Mr. Shelly, the wary K.C., that their possessor might 
have a great future, came ito evidence now. 
The man who had himself risen from obscurity 
realised that he had come into contact with an 
intelligence equal to his own, that the young fellow 
who stood before him not only possessed keen brains, 
but a determined will, daring, and tremendous am¬ 
bition. 

Answer followed question in quick succession, and 
although sometimes the answers suggested inex¬ 
perience, they evidenced ability, foresight, and a 
firm and broad grasp of affairs. 

" By the way, how old are you, Mr. Tremain ? ” 
asked Sir William presently. 

George’s reply led to other questions of a personal 
nature, and before long the interview bfuame less 
formal. 

” But we are getting away from business,” said 
George presently, " and I am sure your time is too 
valuable to waste.” 

Again Sir William smiled. It was evident that he 
had become interested in the young Cornishman, 
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and that for the moment he was not unwilling to 
get away from those matters which for years had 
absorbed his life. 

" Why did you come to me ? " he asked presently. 

“ Because I knew that, if you would give tbe 
scheme your attention, its success would be assured." 

" But I have not a reputation for listening eagerly 
to schemes from unknown men," said the Baronet 
meaningly. 

fl I know it," replied George. " Indeed, Messrs. 
Quill and Steel invited me to bring any likely thing 
I knew of to them ; but I—I determined to try and 
get a hearing from you." 

Sir William rose from his chair. " I cannot tell 
you how far I’m prepared to go yet," he said, " but 
you can call here to-morrow afternoon at three 
o'clock, if you like. Good-day! " 

He held out his hand to each of them, and the 
young nun passed out of the office into the street. 

No soccer had they gone than he touched a bell 
on his table. 

'. f Tell Mr. Grimble I want to sec him," he said. 

A middle-aged man entered and stood as if 
waiting for orders. 

Sir William gave the man several instructions, 
which he duly noted. 
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M That is all, I think/' said the financier presently, 
on which Mr. Grimble left the room. After he was 
gone. Sir William Pilken spent several hours in 
examining documents, seeing people, and dictating 
letters. 

Presently he leaned back in his chair with a 
sigh. 

" It’s a dog's life," he said to himself. " I work 
harder than a galley slave. Why do I not give it 
up ? I have more than enough for all my needs ; 
I have reached the summit of my ambitions. But I 
can’t give up. One thing has led to another, and I 
dare not retire until I see my schemes through. 
Besides, should I be content if I gave up ? Iam 
tired of the whole thing, and yet it chains me fast, 
I have become a money-making machine, and the 
machine must not stop. Besides, so much depends 
on my keeping at it." 

Again he was silent for a time. 

" Why did I give a hearing to that young fellow ? " 
ha went on presently. " Tliere was no need for me 
to touch the thing he brought. I think it was be¬ 
cause I liked him. I remember, when I first came 
to London, I was full of schemes just as he is. I 
was eager, restless, ambitious, just as he is, and I 
determined to forge ahead, just as he is determined. 
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But was it worth while? Does it bring a man 
happiness? And yet I don't know. If I had 
failed, I should have been utterly miserable; I 
think I should have gone mad. Besides, it was a 
pleasure to meet a fellow of such promise. I was 
saying only this morning that there was not a man 
of real financial genius in the whole of London. 
I was mistaken; a fellow like that can do anything. 
Yes, even if I don’t help him, he'll get on. He's 
bound to. But is it worth while ? Is it worth 
while ? ” 

He looked at a picture which hung on the wall of 
his office, which was certainly out of accord with the 
whole atmosphere and spirit of the place. It was 
the great picture of Sir Noel Paton, which had been 
inspired by the artist’s reading of Bunyan’s immor¬ 
tal allegory. 

" The man with the muck* rake,” he reflected. 
“ Busy raking the sticks and straws and the mud, 
and never* noticing the engel above him, holding the 

crown of life. I wonder now—I wonder-” 

rtf 1 put his hand on the bell impatiently, and a 
Iran appeared. 

“ My motor,” he said. 

“ It’s waiting. Sir William,” 

" Thank you.” 
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He left the office and got into a luxuriously 
appointed motor-car. 

“ If there was only love at home/* he said to him¬ 
self ; " if I felt I were really going to a home, it 
would be different. There’s Grimble, who lives in a 

t 

little £40 a year house, and has hard work to make 
both ends meet—he has five times more of a home 
than I. When he gets back to Ilford to-night, he'll 
find five noisy children to meet him, he'll meet the 
woman whom he loved as a boy, while I-" 

The motor dashed along the Embankment, and 
presently passed up Northumberland Avenue and 
through Trafalgar Square, but Sir William Pilken 
did not notice anything; he was deep in thought. 

" If I had married Lucy," he reflected, " I should 
have had joy in going home. I loved her, and she— 
well, I am sure she loved me. The class which she 
taught in the Sunday-school was near the one I 
taught. I remember how my heart used to bum 
when our eyes met, and ho^ happy I was \vhen we 
walked home together. Oh, yes, I am sure Lucy 
loved me, and if I had married her, we might have 
been-" 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently, heedless 
as to who might be watching him. 

M But I determined to get on," he continued 
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“ I saw that there was no chance for me in Bray- 
town, so nothing would content me but coming to 
London. Then—well, I did not think Lucy would 
shine in London, so I never sent her a line. I found 
that my Nonconformity was not the fashion here, 
and so I gave up my principles. I determined to be 
among what was called the aristocracy, and so I 
married my wife. I thought it would sound well to 
be able to say that Lord Lessing was my father-in- 
law, and he was glad to have me for a son-in-law— 
at a price. And I paid the price. My wife consented 
to be the wife of a rich man, but of course she never 
loved me. It is so bourgcoise for the daughter of a 
peer to be in love with her husband. And now 
where am I ? Yes, I have my house in Berkeley 
Square and my country places, but I'm loveless 
and childless—and that is success! " 

The motor-car reached Berkeley Square, and 
stopped before a great mansion. Sir William 
Pilken alighted and ascended the broad steps which 
led to the door. He wa* met by a powdered flunkey, 
who waited on him obsequiously, and he entered the 
house, which could only have belonged to a very 
rich man. 

" Is her ladyship in ? 99 

“ No, Sir William/* 

t 
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“ Do you know where she is ? " 

“ No, Sir William. She said she would be home to 
dinner at half*past seven. Is there anything you 
wish. Sir William ? ** 

. 4 ‘ No, thank you/* 

The great man was left alone. The great house 
was silent. There was no laughter of children, no 
shout of young voices, no welcome from a loving 
wife, after a day's toil. 

" And this is success ! " said the great man. 
Meanwhile, George Tremain and Arthur Ackroyd 
walked away in high spirits. It is true the financier 
had promised nothing, and yet he had suggested 
possibilities. If he decided to interest himself in 
Ackroyd’s discovery, and if Trevose's report was 
favourable, nothing seemed impossible. 

As may be imagined, the young men were punctual 
the next day. Prec^ely at five minutes before three 
they were at the financier’s office. 

f * Sir William is at a Committee at th«* House of 
Commons," said the clerk who had acted as their 
guide the day before ; " but he left word asking-you 
to wait if he should be late/* 

" Thank you," said George. 

But he won’t be late," said the man; " he 
never is/ 
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Almost before he had finished speaking, the 
young men heard Sir William's voice. 

*' Didn't I tell you ? " he said confidently. 

George and Ackroyd waited in the ante-roora in a 
state of suspense. 

" What if he refuses?" said Ackroyd. 

George Tremain looked serious. "It will knock 
the bottom out of our hopes," he replied. 

" Still, he’s not the only man in London." 

“ No ; but if he doesn’t care to take it up—well, 
we shall see." 

When they found their way into the office, it was 
to see Sir William seated at his desk ■with a cable¬ 
gram lying before him. He did not look up at 
their entrance, but after reading the cablegram, 
made some calculations on a loose piece of paper. 

** Well, gentlemen ? " he said presently, without 
looking up. 

,f Yes, Sir William." 

# 

f< Perhaps you would like to see this." 

He lifted his head yf he spoke, and handed a slip 
of ^>aper to George. 

The young man could hardly believe his eyes as he 
read— 

“Am starting for Bilberry Creel* immediately. 
WiU cable report in a few days. — Trevose. ’ ’ 
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” This," said George, " is-" 

" A transcript of a cablegram from South Africa,” 
interrupted Sir William. 

” Sir William ! " cried George ; he could hardly 
restrain his joy. 

'* I thought you seemed anxious to know soon,” 
said the Baronet quietly. ” Moreover, as Mr. Tre- 
main’s plan was rather a roundabout one, and would 
take a great deal of time, I decided to cable myself 
at once. You see," he added, " my name is known 
to Mr. Trevose; in fact, he is always anxious to 
oblige me." 

” I don’t know how to thank you enough ! " cried 
George. 

” You have only yourself to thank, Mr. Tremain.*’ 

George looked at him que^tioningly. 

” Yes, I repeat it," said the Baronet, rising. 
" If you had mentioned the name of a mining expert 
whose report could have been bought—and, Heaven 
knows, there are enough of them in South Africa— 
1* should have—well, I shofaM not have acted as I 
did. But when you mentioned Trevose’s name, I 
knew that whatever the result of the thing might 
be, you were absolutely honest about it. Trevose 
has a great many enemies in South Africa, but not 
among honourable men ; and the reason is that he 
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has never been known to give a false report. When 
I hear from him, I will let you know. Good-day, 
gentlemen.” 

The financier rang the bell before him as he spoke. 
There were others waiting to see him. 

A week later Mr. Trevose’s report came, and the 
result of it was that Sir William Pilken declared his 
willingness to form a company to work the Bilberry 
Creek Gold Mine. Of course, George Tremain 
acted for Arthur Ackroyd, and, as a consequence, 
was very busy. Naturally, he was obliged to have 
many interviews, not only with Sir William Pilken, 
but with many others. In fact, George suddenly 
found himself rushed into the world which he had so 
ardently longed to enter, and which for the time, at 
least, fulfilled his desires. 

One of the prominent names among the directors 

of the Bilberry Creek Gold Mine was the Marquis 

of Dresden. The young man was at first at a loss 
• 

to kno^ why this gentleman should be admitted, 
especially as he hac^io capital to invest and was 
utterly ignorant of business matters. But a chat 
with Sir William Pilken quickly enlightened him. 
Whatever else the Marquis might not possess, he 
was the owner of a good old name,, and he had a 
seat in the House of Lords. Moreover, they could 
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not help but admit that it looked well on the pros¬ 
pectus. To those within the circle of financiers it 
might not count for much, but to the world at large 
it stood for a great deal. 

For, as every schoolboy knows, even the most 
abridged history of England makes mention of the 
ancestors of the present Marquis, while Dresden Hall 
has the enviable reputation of being one of the finest 
specimens of Tudor architecture to be found in the 
country. Moreover, the popular guide-books of 
Loamshire speak of the Dresden estates as being 
among the most valuable of any of those demesnes 
appertaining to the landed gentry of the country. 
Those same guide-books, however, make no mention 
of the fact that the estates are mortgaged up to 
the hilt, and that the poverty of the Marquis is 
proverbial among the leading families in the country. 

Be that as it may, George soon saw the advantage 
of the historic name’of Dresden on the prospectuses, 
and presently the young man became greatly in¬ 
terested in the nobleman himself. He could not 
help but admire his stately bearing, his bland 
manners, and his great courtesy. No one would 
have guessed that the Marquis was a poor man. 
When he spolje on business matters, which was but 
seldom, he gave the impression that he was acting 
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in the spirit of philanthropy, and expressed great 
anxiety to safeguard the interests of the small in¬ 
vestors. 

" By the way, Pilken," he said one day to the 
Baronet, when they happened to be alone, " that 
young Tremain seems to be a remarkably able 
fellow. 1 * 

" Then he seems what he is," replied Sir William. 

" Do you know much about him ? He might be a 
gentleman." 

' Yes, he might be," replied Sir William drily. 

" He's very young, too. A lawyer, you 
say ? " 

" Yes, a lawyer—-with unlimited ambitions.'' 

* Which may not be realized ? " 

" Which will be realized, unless I am a blind man. 
He will go far, will Tremain. He's as keen as a 
razor, as tenacious as a bulldog, and has a perfect 
genius iur finance." 

*'Thats pleasant to hear," said the Marquis 
quietly. " I must sayJ*e seems to be managing this 
aifair well—especially* for so young a man.” 

" He has every reason for doing so." 

" He stands to make a good deal ? " 

" He will do very well. But that is pot all. This 
is only the beginning ; it is only the foundation, if I 
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may put it so, of a remarkable career. Before many 
years are gone, Tremain will loom large. The success 
of this affair has given him his chance." 

" He’s such a presentable fellow, too," said the 
Marquis, like one musing. “ He makes me think of 
Eton and Oxford." 

” I don’t know," said Sir William. 

Some time later all possible arrangements for the 
Bilberry Creek Mine were completed, and George 
found himself comparatively free. 

” I can now go home," said the young fellow glee¬ 
fully. ” I promised Ackroyd to take him to Cornwall 
as soon as affairs permitted, and now the time has 
come. I wonder what father will say ? " 

He sat in his office thinking over the events of the 
past few weeks, and he saw golden visions of the 
future. Whatever might be the future of the Bil¬ 
berry Creek Gold Mine, he felt himself safe. The 
scheme had been a great success. Money had come 
in ^freely, subsequent reports from Africa had more 
than confirmed Mr. Trevose>f first cablegram, and 
everything promised gloriousfy. 

4,1 Yes, I'll take Ackroyd down with'me to-morrow,” 
he said presently, “ and I’ll have a good time. I 
deserve a fortnight’s complete rest, and I shall have 
Something worth talking to father about-I shall 
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see Mary too/' he thought presently. '* Dear little 
Mary ! I wonder—now, I wonder-" 

A batch of letters was brought to him at this 
juncture, and he hastily scanned them. Presently 
he saw that one of the envelopes had a crest which 
he thought he recognized.^ He tore open *the letter 
eagerly and devoured the contents. 

“ My Dear Tremain (it ran)—I am sure you 
must be completely tired out by all your labours. 
I shall be glad if you will come down to Dresden 
and spend a few days with me. What do you say 
to next Friday ? My daughter and I will be de¬ 
lighted to welcome you. Let me have a line.— 
Yours faithfully, Dresden." 

George Tremain’s eyes flashed with excitement, 
and he re-read the letter many times. 

M If I accept this, I shall have^to give up my visit 

home," he said. " I don’t like doing that, but-“ 

And then Tie saw, as if in a vision, the face of Lady 
Winifred Dresden. 



CHAPTER VIII 


A VISIT TO ST. TIDY 

I N spite of the Marquis of Dresden's letter, George 
went to Cornwall as he had arranged. He re¬ 
flected that it might not be good policy to appear 
too eager to accept the invitation at once ; besides 
he wanted to go home. He wrote to the Marquis, 
therefore, and suggested coming a week later. To 
this his lordship graciously assented, and so on3 
morning the two young men found themselves in a 
Great Western Railway carriage which rapidly bore 
them westward. 

" I can hardly believe it," said Ackroyd 
" Believe what ? " 

" My good fortune. Why, I am a rich man! " 
" Ye—es," said George, somewhat hesitatingly— 
" that is, comparatively rich." 

" Comparatively! Why, I am a hundred times 
richer than I ever dared to hope to be. And I owe 
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it to you, Tremain. Even if I don’t make another 
penny, I have more than will satisfy me.” 

" What are you going to do with your money ? " 
asked George. 

" Do ? M replied Ackroyd. “ I am going to buy 
a nice little estate, and Pam going to settle down as 
a fanner. It has always been my dream to have a 
farm here in England, and now my dream is going 
to be realized. I can buy as much land as I need, 
and still have far more than enough money to go on 
with." 

“ You are going to vegetate in the country ? *' said 
George, with a far-away look in his eyes. 

" Vegetate! ” cried Ackroyd. " I don’t call it 
vegetating to farm a fine estate. I shall have my 
horses and my cattle. I shall have a thousand 
things to look after. Besides- M 

“ bevdes what ? ” 

“ I mean to marry/' said Ackroyd, blushing like 
a girl. . 

“ Oh/' said George, “ I didn't know you were 
engaged." 

41 I’m not,” replied the other. " In fact, I'm what 
you call fancy free, up to the present. The truth is, 
there is a very small selection of wivds out there— 
where I came from. But I've finished with Africa 
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now. My heart has always been here in England, 
and now I'm going to settle down." 

" And aren't you going'to make any more money ?'* 

“ Any more ? Good Heavens, no ! Why should 
I?" 

" And ate you content with—what you’ve got ? " 

" Content! I should think so. I have more than 
I need. Why should I trouble about trying to get 
richer ? No ; I am going to buy a dear old country 
home. I've already thought of two or three. Then, 
when I've secured one that suits me, I'm going 
to look round for a real good, sweet country girl, 
and I'm going to be as happy as the day is long." 

" But what are you going to do with your life ? 
Surely you can’t spend all your time among horses 
and cows ? ” 

" Oh, I shall take an interest in the district where 
I live. I shall get on the village council, and take 
an interest in education and that sort of thing. 
The.i I shall attach myself to some village church 
and. help the minister. Oh, I'll have enough to do. 

George laughed* 

" What do you see to laugh about, Tremain ? 
I'm perfectly serious. Besides—— But, I say, 
what are you going to do ? " 

“ I ? Oh, I’ve got several schemes in my mind." 
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” But what are they ? I’m interested.” * 

*' I’m ”—George hesitated a few seconds—" I'm 
going to be a rich man,” he said. 

** Whew I ” cried Ackroyd. 

“ Yes," cried the young man, as though the other’s 
exclamation irritated him?" I’m going to be a rich 
man, a very rich man. I’m going to make a pile, 
Ackroyd. Then I’m going into Parliament, and— 
and be somebody.” 

" Get knighted or something of that sort ? ” 

“ Knighted! ” said George. ” That’s not much, 
is it ? Knighthoods are cheap in these days. 
People laugh at City knights.” 

Ackroyd looked at his friend in astonishment. 
“ I'd no idea you wanted to fly so high,” he said 
presently. ” Besides, what’s the good of it ? ” 

" Good of it ? ” cried George. ” Why, it’s the 
thing to Cve for! I couldn’t bear to be a nobody. 
The joy of life is in occupying a distinct place—to 
climb to the pinnacle. And I’m going to do it. I 
can do it, too! ” 

” Yes,” said Ackroyd, whose opinion of George’s 
abilities was exaggerated by his own good fortune, 
14 1 believe you can; but I can’t see that it’s worth 
while. What I long for is a home and—and love l ” 
There was something artless in the way the young 
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fellow spoke ; his lonely life in Africa had not taught 
him to be reserved and unnatural. 

The train passed over Saltash Bridge, and was 
gliding through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in England. 

" There ! ” cried Ack&yd presently. " A house 
among those woods yonder, and five hundred acres 
of land. That's my dream—that is, with a loving 
wife and a home. No more money-making for me, 
Tremain. Why, I've been so excited these last few 
weeks that I’ve not been able to sleep. I say, I 
should think your father might know of some nice 
place for sale that would suit me. I shall ask him 
when I have an opportunity/’ 

Presently the train stopped at the St. Tidy station, 
and the two young men alighted. 

“ Oh, this is glorious—simply glorious! " cried 
Ackroyd, as they rode along in Mr. John Tremain's 
unpretentious carriage towards his house. “.It's 
Paradise, Tremain ! I wish I could get some place 
■near here. How in the world you ever left St. Tidy 
for London, I can’t imagine.” 

" I was dying of stagnation,” cried George. " Of 
course it is very pretty; I'm quite willing to admit 
that.” 

“ Pretty 1'’ cried Ackroyd. 11 Why, it’s heavenly! 
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Just look at that house among the trees yonder; it's 
a place for a poet to rave about. As for the meadow 
in front of it, dotted with trees and sloping down 

to the river—why- Do you know if it*s for sale, 

Tremain ? M 

" No, it's not for sale/® replied George. 

“ I wish it were ; it would just suit me. Do you 
know to whom it belongs ? ” 

“ Yes," replied George, and his heart was beating 
rapidly, for Ackroyd had pointed to the home of 
Mary Trcfry. 

" Of course, you know every one around here/' 
went on Ackroyd. " Perhaps you know who that is, 
in a white dress, walking in the little park ? ’* 

But George did not speak—indeed, he could not 
—for he knew it was Mary Trefry. 

The conveyance drew up at the home of John 
Tremain. which looked very lovely nestling amidst 
flowers, and shrubs, and trees. 

“ Oh, Tremain," said Ackroyd , 41 it is good of you 
to bring me down here! " 

A minute later the front door had opened, and 
Mrs. Tremain and her two daughters rushed into the 
garden. 

At that moment George Tremain fotgot all the 
excitement of the past—forgot all his dreams and 
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hopes. After all, he was a young man, and he had 
been away from home for more than a year. 

** Your father was very sorry not to have been at 
the station, George,” said Mrs. Tremain, 44 but he 
had an important engagement about some law busi¬ 
ness. However, he won’fbe long; he said he would 
hurry back. I’m glad it’s such glorious weather, 
for I've arranged to have tea on the lawn. You 
don’t mind, I hope, Mr. Ackroyd ? ” 

41 Mind ? ” cried Ackroyd. 41 It makes one think 
of Heaven.” 

44 Why, do they have tea in Heaven ? ” asked 
Grace Tremain, George’s younger sister. 

44 They have angels there,” replied Ackroyd, look¬ 
ing at the girl, at which they all laughed, and Ack¬ 
royd wondered whether he had said something witty. 

44 At any rate, I’m ready for it,” cried George; 
4 it was terribly hot all the way from Plymouth to 
St. Tidy.” 

44 It’ll be here in a few minutes,” said Mrs. 
Tremain. 44 1 ordered it at four o’clock, and Mary 
Trefry is coming over, so we must not begin before 
she arrives.” 

George felt the blood rush into his cheeks, for he 
knew of wfrat his mother was thinking. He had 
written to Mary several times during the year he 
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had been away, and she had replied to his letters. 
But no word of love had been hinted at; they were 
such letters as a brother and sister might have 
written. 

" How is Mary ? ” he asked at length. 

" Oh, she's all righ?,” replied Mrs. Tremain. 
" She looked rather pale through the winter, and 
she had a cough, but she seems quite well now.” 

At that minute there was a click at the garden 
gate, and John Tremain strode up the path. 

“ George, my boy, I am glad to see thee ! ” 

’ And I’m glad to be home, father.” 

“ Aye, and thy friend, too.” And he shook hands 
with Ackroyd. 

” I can't say how thankful I am for your invita¬ 
tion,” said Ackroyd ; “ I never expected such good 
luck.” 

" Let us get into the garden,” said John Tremain. 
<f .The weather is too beautiful to remain indoors. I 
hope it will continue like this all the fortnight you 
are to be home. Perhaps you can stay longer than 
a fortnight, though ? ” 

“I'm afraid I must go back in a week,” said 
George. 

” A week! ” was the general chorus—■" only a 
W’eek ! But why, George ? ” 

* 
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“ I have promised to spend a few days with the 
Marquis of Dresden,** replied the young man. 

His face flushed with pride as he uttered the words, 
and while there was a general dismay at his news, I 
think John Tremain was gratified that his son was 
to stay at the house of a itian who bore such an old 
name. 

They had barely reached the overhanging tree 
under which the tea-table was set, before Mary 
Trefry joined the party. Her face was very pale as 
she held out her hand to George, and then, as their 
eyes met, she blushed rosy red, while her lips trem¬ 
bled. 

She looked very beautiful to George’s eyes at that 
moment. It was true her beauty was very different 
from that of Lady Winifred Dresden, but she was, 
nevertheless, very fair to behold. Besides, George 
had loved her from childhood, and he was not in the 
humour for criticism. 

As may be imagined, it was a very happy party. 
George was in very high spirits, for not only was he 
home again after a year’s absence, but he felt that 
he had justified his request to leave home. He 
had succeeded beyond his fondest expectations, and 
he looked forward to the conversation he hoped 
presently to have with his father. As for the others, 
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they rejoiced to have him back, and as Arthur 
Ackroyd had impressed them all very favourably, 
the next few days promised nothing but pleasure. 

Of course, the whole Tremain family insisted on 
Mary Trefry staying to their simple evening meal, 
and no one seemed mor? delighted when she con¬ 
sented than Arthur Ackroyd. Indeed, the young 
farmer, directly after Mary had arrived, seemed to 
have eyes for no one else. He watched her every 
movement, and listened to her every word, as though 
she possessed some charm for him. 

The afternoon and evening passed away like a 
dream. The spirit of restfulness was everywhere. 
No one seemed in a hurry, and no unpleasant sights 
or sounds marred the harmony of the scene. The 
countryside was in the glory of its summer loveliness, 
a gentle breeze played with the trees and flowers, 
while the murmur of the sea mingled with the music 
of, the ustling leaves. 

* However can you think of leaving this, Trc- 
main ? ” said Ackroyd. “ London seems to me a 
sort of inferno when compared with St. Tidy.” 

'* But London is the heart of the world,” said 
George. " Everything centres there.” 

" How does St. Tidy appeal to you after your 
year in London ? ” asked Rachel Tremain, George's 
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elder sister. " Come, now, you must admit that 
there is nothing as beautiful there as we have 
here." 

" Everything is so small here/* said George. 
" When I got out at the station, and as we drove 
along the lanes, everything seemed to have shrunk 
to about half the size of the pictures I had carried in 
my mind.” 

" And have we shrunk in the same proportion, 
George ? " asked Mary Trefry. 

“ No, you are just the same as ever," he replied. 

I shouldn’t like you to alter. After all, it is very 
beautiful to be home, although I can't say I should 
like to live here again." 

" And I should like to live here always," said 
Arthur Ackrovd. 

Presently, when Mary Trefry started for home, 
George insisted on accompanying her. 

" I can easily find my way home, George," she 
aid," and you will have lots of things to talk about 
with your father and mother." 

* But George would not be dissuaded, although 
Arthur Ackroyd eagerly offered to take his place. 
Indeed, the young fellow looked very wistful when 
presently Mary and George started together. 

“ I am glad to hear such good news about you, 
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George/' said the girl, as they walked through the 
fields towards her home. 

" What have you heard ? " asked George. 

" Only that you have been very successful/' said 
the girl. 

" Not yet,” said Geoi^e. " Not yet. I've only 
begun. But I’m going to be successful, Mary. I’ve 
got my foot on the first rung of the ladder. Indeed, 
I may have climbed up two or three stairs.” 

" And does it make you happy ? ” she asked. 

" It does, indeed,” he cried. " It’s grand to feel 
you are doing what you set out to do—grand to feel 
you are conquering the world ! ” 

" But what is the end of it to be, George ? *’ 

” I am going to be rich, Mary. One can do no¬ 
thing without a great deal of money.” 

" And then ? ” queried the girl. 

“ Why, then,” ho cried, ” every pathway will be 
open t' • me. Down here one has no idea of the great 
surging life of London and of the other great cities. 
You see, it is from London that the Empire, yes, and, 
in spite of what other countries say, the world is 
ruled." 

” And what meeting-house do you attend in 
London. George ? " 

” I’m afraid I haven't been to any, Mary." 
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“ Oh, George ! " 

The young man laughed. “ Of course I go to 
church occasionally," he said, " but—but I don't 
think you would understand if I explained." 

" But, George-” 

" After I get rich I am' going into Parliament, 
Mary. I always had a desire to go into Parliament, 
as you know. Who knows, I may become a Cabinet 
Minister some day." 

“ You’ll forget your old friends then, George." 

" No, Mary, never! " 

He turned to the girl as he spoke, and all his old 
love came back to his heart. What a pure, beautiful 
girl she was ! It is true she was neither showy nor 
superficially clever, but she was as modest as the 
roses that grew on the hedgerows, and as true as 
steel. After all, he had never seen any one like her, 
and he felt that, whatever success he might achieve, 
life would never be complete without her. 

He thought of the dream of his boyhood. . Yes, he 
had never loved any one but Mary, and as he felt her 
hand on his arm, and heard the music of her voice, 
it seemed to him that she was now, as she always 
had been, the goal of his heart's desire. 

And he was 'surely justified in asking her to be his 
wife now. Success had come to him early, and his 
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days of struggling were few. Why could not his 
happiness be complete ? 

" No, Mary/* he went on, " I shall never forget 
my old friends. How can I ? Why, what would life 
be without-” 

Words of love were onjiis lips, but he did not speak 
them. He longed to take her in his arms and beg 
her to be his wife, but something seemed to hold him 
back. 

He remembered a reception he had attended a 
few evenings before, and thought of the gay throng 
that Lad a^ernbled. He thought of the women who 
were there, who were witty, and brilliant, and clid in 
rich attire. The scene had dazzled him, and he had 
thought then, as he thought now, how completely 
Mary would be out of place amidst such surroundings. 
She was simply a modest wayside flower, and not 
the gaily coloured exotic which could only exist 
amidst artificial surroundings. Besides, if he asked 
ht*r to be his wife, and she consented, he would be 
expected to forego his promised visit to Dresden 
Hall. Even then he pictured the beautiful woman 
whom he had seen only twice, but who lived in a 
world to which he was yet a stranger, but which he 
determined to enter. 

And so the words were never spoken, and a cold 
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feeling came into Mary’s heart, she knew not why. 
All the same, he never forgot the bliss of the moment 
when he was on the point of telling her of his love. 

Of course he went to Mary's home, and had a few 
minutes’ chat with Mr. Trefry, after which he came 
back and sat up half the r night talking with his 
father. 

" I don’t like it, George,” said John Tremain, aftei 
his son had told him his story. 

” Like what ? ” 

" This life which you are going to lead.” 

" Why ? ” 

“ I can’t quite express my feelings. It’s not the 
life I hoped for you, George. Yes, yes, I know' what 
you w'ould say, but I am getting on in life, my boy, 
and I can see where the pathway on which you are 
walking will lead.” 

" It will lead to success. I can see it! ” cried 
George with flashing eyes. 

“ Honest success I do not despise,” said the 
Quaker, ” but this will lead to a life of pure specu¬ 
lation.” 

* 

” Speculation lies at the very heart of enterprise/* 
cried George. ” Things are already opening up in a 
wonderful way. The way that the shares of this 
Bilberry Creek Mine have been taken up has meant 
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everything to me. I tell you, great financiers are 

already extremely civil to me, while-” 

” Lift your eyes to God, my boy. Remember 
that the man who gains the world, but loses his soul, 
has made a miserable bargain. By the way, George, 
you—you—are not engaged to be married vet ? M 
<f Not yet,” said George. 

14 Mary Trefry has had more than one offer of 
marriage during the last year.” 

14 Has she ? ” said George, and his heartstrings 
seemed to tighten. 


And no wonder.” said Mr. Tremain. ” A better. 


purer, finer girl never breathed. I should rejoice to 
see her your wife my boy.” 

14 I must not think of marrying yet,” said George 
after a long pause. 

A week later George left Cornwall, but Arthui 
Ackroyd, accepted Mrs. Tremain's invitation to stay 
a few days longer. Mr. Tremain had told him of an 
estate, about three miles from St. Tidy, which was 
for sale, and Arthur, after going to see it, was eager 
to become the purchaser. 

*' It's just what I want, Tremain,” the young man 
said, as he accompanied his friend to the railway 
station. 44 It’s an old manor house built of granite. 
It has old-fashioned windows like a church, with little 
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diamond window panes. The trees in the gardens 
and park are hundreds of years old, and you can see 
the sea from the smoking-room. And it's such a 
homely place, too.** 

" Come to London and double your capital before 

i 

buying sueh a place,” said feorge. * * I've just heard 
from Sir William Pilken, and-” 

" I've enough money,” cried Ackroyd, " and I'm 
not going to try and make any more. You’ll see me 
installed as a sort of country squire when you come 
to Cornwall next time.” 

; “ Yes, and you'll die of loneliness.” 

" Not if I know it! ” cried the other. if I'll be as 
happy as a king! ” And Arthur Ackroyd walked 
away thinking of Mary Trefry, and wondering 
whether what Mrs. Tremain had hinted was true, 
and that George was in love with her. 

" He can't be,” mused the young man, ” or he 
would never leave St. Tidy to go on a visit to that 
old chap who has made money out of my mine, just 
because he has a title to his name.” 

The next day George journeyed to Dresden Hall, 

* 

and his heart swelled with pride at the thought that 
he was to be the guest of a man who bore one of the 
oldest names in England. “ It's magnificent! ” he 
cried, as the carriage in which he sat swept up 
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through a fine avenue of trees, ‘‘simply magnificent! ’• 
And then, as he saw the great house, he pictured 
himself as the owner of such a mansion, while well- 
trained servants ministered to his every need. 

“ Glad to see you, Tremain,” said the Marquis 
presently. “ Both my daughter and I have antici¬ 
pated your coming with great pleasure. Ah, here 
she is 1 Let me introduce you.” And George 
Tremain found himself talking with Lady Winifred 
Dresden, who spoke to him graciously, and evidently 
endeavoured to make his visit to Dresden Hall a 
pleasant one. 

That night, as George went to bed, he saw visions 
which up to the present his mind had never dared to 
entertain. Ah, if the promises of the present ever 

came to pass ! If—if- But there should be no 

“ ifs.” He would translate his visions into reality. 



CHAPTER IX 

LADY WINIFRED DRESDEN 

TT 7 ELL, Winifred ? ” 

* * But Lady Winifred Dresden was silent. 

“You were angry with me for inviting him, but 
he is, as you see, quite presentable/’ 

“ Yes, he is quite presentable, but in these days 
you can find scores of City clerks who can claim that 
distinction.” 

“ I'll go further, then. He is a gentleman.” 

“ He certainly is not a clown, but—but-" 

" He’ll be useful, my dear, I am sure he will.” 

“ He certainly does seem clever.” 

“ He has a positive genius for business. That is 
Pilken’s opinion, and I know of no better judge.” 

“ He seems very little more than a boy.” 

M But he has an old head on his shoulders. Pilken 
says that in a few years’ time he’s bound to be a 
very rich man.” 


160 
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“ That's why you are civil to him." 

41 If you like to say so. But apart from that, 
I like him. And—well, you know how I am situ¬ 
ated, Winifred." 

11 A penniless peer,” she said bitterly. 

" That's about it. My inheritance was made up 
of mortgages, debts, and an empty title." 

“ And the mortgages and the debts still remain." 

" I’m afraid they’ve increased. I’m not a 
business man. I never was." 

" And so you sell your name ? " 

* It’s very nearly all I have to sell. Besides, what 
can I do ? Here is this old place going to the dogs 
for want of money. Everything is mortgaged up 
to the hilt. Oh, I know what you would say, but 
what can I do ? I am obliged to be friendly with 
men like Pilken. Already my friendship with him 
has put a few good things in my way. It has kept 
the wolf from the door. As for this young Tremain, 
it will pay me to be civil to him. He—he can be of 
great service to me. I propose being very kind to 
him. I hope you will also." 

" Oh, I will play my part," she said bitterly. " I 
am known as the daughter of a penniless Dresden, 
and—and I am getting on the shelf." 

Her father turned to her sharply. 
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11 What do you mean by that, Winifred ? " he said. 

" Mean ? ” she cried. “ I have been in the mar¬ 
riage market for years. I can’t afford to marry for 
love, and those who could afford to buy me—well, 
they don't feel inclined." 

" I say, Winifred 1 " 

" Of course, you can gloss the facts over if you 
like, but they remain. If—if I’d been some poor 
tradesman's or doctor’s daughter, I might have been 
—happy.” 

" You are thinking of young Morpeth," said the 
Marquis. " But, as you have since agreed, it would 
never have done. What would your future have 
been if you had married him ? " 

“ I know—I know ! " she cried bitterly. “ But— 
yes, I will be civil to your young protege” 

11 If he gets on, as Pilken says he feels sure he will, 
he can be very useful to me," went on the Marquis. 

" And so it has come to this," she cried—" the 
representative of the Dresdens has to flatter a 
country boy, a nobody, but who may get on, in the 
hopes that he may make a few pounds out of him ! " 

M Others in my position have done what I am 
doing," said the Marquis. “ They’ve been obliged 

t 

to. More than one has been kept from going to 
the dogs." 
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There was a silence between them for some time ; 
evidently each was thinking deeply. 

“ This Bilberry Creek Mine, which he has handled 
so skilfully, has—well, it has helped me out of a 
very awkward hole. If—if I am civil to him, there 
will be other things. If these other thihgs don’t 
turn up, we can easily drop him.” 

" And if he becomes another Pilken ? ” 

" Pilken could pay all my debts and buy up the 
Dresden estates five times over,” replied the Mar¬ 
quis. 

And you think this young Tremain is going to 
be another Pilken ? ” 

“ Nothing is certain; but Pilken, who is usually 
very quiet and reserved, simply raves about 
him.” 

She rose with a sigh. " Good-night,” she said, 
and left the room. 

George Tremain was delighted with his three 
days' visit to Dresden Hall. The Marquis was ex¬ 
ceedingly kind to him, while Lady Winifred simply 
charmed him by her graciousness and her beauty. 
They rode together, and walked together, and talked 
together, and every hour he spent in her society 
he felt more and more fascinated by her presence. 
It seemed wonderful to him that he should be a 
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guest at an historic house, and that such a woman as 
Lady Winifred should find pleasure in being with 
him. She seemed to weave a spell around him, and 
while he was with her he forgot his love for Mary 
Trefry, forgot the dreams of his earlier youth. This 
proud woman was like .a siren who beckoned him 
on to an enchanted land. 

When he went back to London, he was under a 
promise to go to Dresden Hall again at no distant 
date. Indeed, he accepted Lady Winured's in¬ 
vitation with eagerness. 

“It is so good of you to ask me/' he said. “ I 
cannot come for a few weeks, because-" 

“ Business, I suppose/' she said with a laugh. 

“ Yes, business/' he replied. “ Do you wish me 
good luck ? " 

“ As though my wishes would be any good." 

“ They would mean a great deal to me." 

" Why? " 

“ They would inspire me," said the young man. 
“ The difficulties in the way of a young man like 
myself are simply tremendous." 

“ But you mean to overcome difficulties ? " 

“ Yes," he said, 11 I do." And his eyes flashed 
with determination, 

“ I know nothing about these matters," she said, 
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" but I have heard wonderful reports about you 
already.” 

" What I have done is nothing,” he cried ; ” I’ve 
only begun, but I see great things ahead.” 

‘ ‘ And you mean to do great things ? ” 

“ I do! ” he cried. 

” And when you have done them- 

” Yes ? ” he asked eagerly, as she hesitated in her 
sentence. 

” Then you’ll come and tell me about them, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ Will you be interested ? ” he asked eagerly. 

She gave him a smile which he could not under¬ 
stand, and which set his heart beating wildly. 

” The carriage is waiting, and you’ll miss your 
train if you do not hurry.” she said. 

The rapid success of Greorge Tremain in the 
world of finance is the talk of City men even to this 
day. His was one of those phenomenal flights, 
which happen only rarely, but which always arouse 
the wonder, the admiration, and the envy of those 
who stand and watch. Within a few months of his 
first visit to Dresden Hall, George was a prominent 
figure in the very heart of the financial world. He 
was associated with many of the great money schemes 
of the time, and everything he touched succeeded. 

L 
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His career was a repetition of Sir William Pilken's. 
The beardless boy came to London and carried 
everything before him. He had made up his mind to 
succeed, and he allowed nothing to stand in his way. 
One success opened the door for another, and in a 
very few years he was on the flood-tide of prosperity. 
With that wonderful instinct which characterizes 
some men, he was able to divine at a glance what 
would succeed, and his phenomenal good fortune 
caused evoi^thing he touched to turn to gold. Thus 
it came albout that at an age when young men are 
usually struggling with difficulties, he seemed to be 
firmly seated on the throne of power. 

Strange to say, moreover, he did not, to use a 
colloquial phrase, lose his head. His sudden for¬ 
tune did not lead him to engage in hare-brained 
schemes or foolish speculations; he was cautious 
and calculating always. 

As may be imagined, his phenomenal prosperity 
caused him to be much courted and flattered, but 
he was never carried away by his sudden popularity 
and immense riches; indeed, for that matter, he 
seldom went into society. He found that the 
claims of his many enterprises were constant and 
exacting, and he determined that nothing should 
fail to succeed for want of personal attention on his 
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part. From early morning to late at night he 
toiled, taking little or no interest in anything save 
his business ; indeed, he did not go often to Dresden 
Hall, in spite of the flattering invitations which he 
received. 

■ 

My position is not esfablished yet,’* he would 
say to himself; “I will get my feet firmly fixed 
before I allow myself any relaxation.” 

” I say, Tremain, when is this to end ? ” asked 
Sir William Pilken one day, after they had brought 
to a successful issue a scheme in which they had for 
some time been engaged. 

” End ? What do you mean, Sir William ? ” 

" Exactly what I say. I have been thinking a 
good deal about you lately. You have trayelled 
far since you came to me with young Ackroyd, 
but what is the end to be—what are you going to 
do with your life ? ” 

“ It seems to me my life is pretty full.” 

“ It is-^-it is too full; that is, it is too full of one 
sort of thing. You are very young, but isn’t this 
sort of thing beginning to pall on you ? ” 

" Pall on me ? Good heavens, no 1 I am keener 
than ever.” 

Sir William Pilken sighed. 

*' After all,” said the baronet presently, you 
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will not always be content to be a mere company 
promoter—a mere speculator.*’ 

Company promoter ! Speculator ! 

The words struck him. Yes, that was what he 
was. 

He did not like the softnd of it, but it fastened 
upon his mind. He had become a clever juggler 
with finance. The men with whom he had become 
daily associated were mere money-making machines. 
They lived for money. Everything was seen through 
the eyes of the financier. The thought left an 
unpleasant impression on his mind. 

" Your father is a Quaker, isn’t he ? ” asked Sir 
William presently. 

" Yes,” replied George. 

" And you were brought up a Quaker ? ” 

” Yes. My people are very good, pious people." 

“ My people were Nonconformists, too,” said 
Sir William presently. " I was a Sunday-school 
teacher and a very religious young fellow: At one 
time I thought of being a minister. I wish I had 
been.” 

" What! ” 

" Oh, yes, I do ! Of course. I’m what is called a 
religious man now. I generally go to church on 
Sunday mornings—one of the most fashionable 
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churches in London. I also give away a good deal 
of money to religious objects, but—but-” 

The baronet rose to his feet and walked to and 
fro in the room. 

“ The worst of this life is that it masters one-so 
completely,” he went on.* " For twenty years now 
I have been absorbed by business. It's been my 
life; I’ve schemed for it, I've worked for it, I’ve 
lived for it, and now I’m a slave to it.” 

" I say. Sir William, what has got hold of 
you ? ” 

" This,” replied the baronet. " I'm a successful 
man, I’m a rich man, but I tell you honestly I am 
not as happy as I was when J taught a class of 
boys in a Sunday-school. Oh, yes, I know it sounds 
goody goody, but here's the fact—I’m held up as a 
sort of model to young men ! The fellow who wrote 
my life speaks of me as one whose wealth is made 
hqpourably. No one can speak of me as a swindler, 
all my money is called clean money, and yet—well, 
my soul is shrivelled up! ” 

George Tremain laughed. 

" Is it anything to laugh about ? In a few years I 
shall be dead—what then ? ” 

“ I might be at one of our Quake! meetings at 
home,” said George. ” That’s the way I’ve heard 
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my father talk many times. But what then ? Do 
you think the Almighty puts a premium upon 
failure and obscurity ? " 

“ When I was a boy/' said Sir William, " I re¬ 
member one text from which our minister preached, 
and which impressed me greatly—* Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you/ Well, I've sought the other things 

first, and now-" 

" Yes—now ? '* 

" The kingdom of God seems a long way off ; in 
fact, I find myself doubting if there's any world but 
this. I know why ; my soul has been starved." 

In spite of himself George Tremain was in¬ 
fluenced. 

*' You are not married, Tremain ? ” 

" No." 

“ Didn’t you leave some girl in the country 
who — who was more than any one else to 
you ? " 

George was silent. 

“ I find young fellows usually do," said Sir William. 
“ It’s natural for boys to fall in love; it's right, too. 
And marriage is hell without love." 

As he spoke, George's mind flew to his old home. 

He pictured Mary Trefry as he had seen her last. 
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Lately he had thought very little about her. The 

only woman who had occupied his thoughts was 

* 

Lady Winifred Dresden, the proud, peerless woman 
who had so flattered him by her attentions. But 
now he remembered Mary, and he called to mind his 
old love for her. 

" Success is nothing, position and fame are 
nothing, without love,” went on Sir William. ” Bet¬ 
ter a hundred times marry a poor girl for love 
than-” 

! He stopped suddenly, as though he felt he were 
saying too much. 

** A girl who is reared in the country is generally 
out of place in a London drawing-room,” said 
George, ” and I doubt very much whether a fellow 
is just either to himself or to a girl to take her out 
of her natural surroundings and to place her in a 
position for which she is not fitted. Such a girl 
weuld be only a handicap; she would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to him in his career. Besides, 
love can be just as real among the rich and the 
great as among the poor.” 

“ But is it—is it ? ” asked the baronet. 

" Why not ? ” asked George, and he thought of 
Lady Winifred Dresden. 

Sir William put on his hat and coat. 
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" Tremain,” he said, “ I'm not the man to talk 
much, God knows, but if there is a girl in the country 
whom you love, and who you believe loves you, 
think once—think many times—before you give 
her up. Good-day ! ” 

George sat for a long tirfie in deep thought. 

" No, no,” he said presently, " it would never do. 
Mary would only be a hindrance to me. Sir William 
is in a gloomy mood just now. I must get on— 
yes, I must get on.” 

When he reached his luxuriously furnished flat 
that evening, he found two letters awaiting him. 
One was from Arthur Ackroyd, which ran as fol¬ 
lows :— 


" Mv dear Tremain, —When are you coming to 
Cornwall again ? It’s a precious long time since 
you were here ; to tell you the truth, I believe your 
father and mother grieve at your absence. Surely 
you can squeeze out a few days to visit the old 
folks. I want you to see my place, too. It is 
just a paradise; I never dreamed that anything 
could be so lovely. The only thing wanted to make 
my happiness complete is a wife, for, in spite of my 
surroundings, I feel lonely sometimes. And that 
leads me to the subject 1 want especially to write 
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to you about. Will you forgive me for asking you 
a plain question ? Are you engaged to Miss Mary 
Trefry ? Your mother and sisters have often hinted 
that there is an understanding between you. Is this 
true ? If it is, I will, of course, say nothing more 
about it; but, seeing yftu have been away from 
Cornwall so long, I cannot think it is. But if it 
is not true, I should like to know; perhaps I need 
scarcely tell you why.” 

George Tremain felt as though some one had 
stabbed him as he read. Somehow he had never 
dreamed that Mary could ever think of any one else, 
and Ackroyd's letter opened his eyes. Could he 
bear the thought of Mary becoming the wife of 
Arthur Ackroyd ? Certainly there seemed no 
reason why she shouldn’t. Ackroyd was a fine, 
straightforward, honest fellow. He was com¬ 
paratively wealthy, and he could place her in a 
beautiful Jhome. But then he had always looked 
upon Mary as in some way belonging to him. From 
his early boyhood he had meant to marry her. He 
had loved her, too, and—yes, he loved her still, 
and the thought of her marrying Ackroyd made him 
angry. 

On the other hand, was he willing to marry her 
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himself ? Would she help him in the life he meant 
to live ? Of course, she was good and very beauti¬ 
ful, but still she was only a simple country girl. More¬ 
over, if he married her, the doors of society might 
be closed to him. He realized that, in- spite of his 
success, he was regarded* in certain circles as an 
outsider. The magic doors of the world’s elite 
were closed to him, and he could only open them 
by marrying a woman of high position. Money 
might do a great deal, but it could not do every¬ 
thing. 

At that time George Tremain realized that a 
change had come over him. He compared himself 
with what he had been before he came to London, 
and he knew that he was different. His old ideals 
had become dim and shadowy, his sense of honour 
had become dulled. More than once he had laughed 
at the dreams he had entertained. The years in 
London had left their mark upon him. • 

He opened his other letter. 

" Dear Mr. Tremain (it ran)—Why have you 
so long forsaken your friends ? My father is having 
some people here for the week-end, and he has 
asked me to write you in the hope that you will 
come also. I would like to add my plea to his. 
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Does that have any effect, I wonder ? Hoping to 
see you on Saturday.—Yours sincerely, Winifred 
Dresden." 

I wonder, now—I wonder! ” cried George, 

■ 

after he, had read the lc 4 ter twice. 

He started to his feet and walked around the 
room. 

" With her as my wife,” he said to himself pre¬ 
sently, " I could reach the goal of my heart’s desire. 
Old Dresden may be practically a pauper, but 
he has influences in circles which are closed to me. 
He has political influence, social influence. Unless 
I marry—in the right quarters, no matter how 
wealthy I may become, I shall be regarded as a 
parvenu, an upstart—a—a somewhat of a bounder. 
On the other hand, if I went into Parliament as the 
son-in-law of the Marquis of Dresden, nothing would 
be, impossible to me. Of course, I should have to 
swallow my one-time political principles in order 
that I might—but there, of course, politics is a 
game. I did not think so in the old days, but my 
eyes have been opened.” 

Again he thought long and carefully. He knew 
he had reached the cross-roads of life. Which 
should he do—sacrifice many of his ambitions and 
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ask Mary Trefry to marry him, or should 
he- 

“ I’ll not decide right away,” he said presently; 
u it would be madness to do so. Moreover, I’ll 
not answer Ackroyd's letter for a few days. I’ll 
go down to Dresden first!” 

Three days later, George Tremain was at Dresden 
Hall. He found that the house was full of visitors, 
and he thought he noted a change in the demeanour 
of the Marquis. It was true he was kind and cour¬ 
teous, but he lacked the warm cordiality of former 
times. 

Presently he thought he found out the reason. 
Among the guests was a young American millionaire, 
the son of a sausage manufacturer in Chicago. He 
saw, too, that Lady Winifred was all smiles and 
graciousness to the young American, and when 
presently the two wandered away in the park 
together, he felt that the time had come for speedy 
action. A mad jealousy came into his heart. At 
that moment he believed that he loved Lady 
Winifred. The brilliant and clever woman of 
society had cast a spell upon him. 

He wandered away by himself, moody and silent. 
He seemed to be shut out from paradise, while 
Mr. Eli Skinner was admitted. 
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Presently he found himself face to face with them. 

" Oh, Mr. Tremain,” said Lady Winifred, " here 
you are, alone. What a dull time you must be 
having! I am so sorry, but Mr. Skinner has been 
telling me a lot of droll American stories,. and I am 
afraid I had forgotten y®u.” 

" Yes,” said Mr. Skinner, “ Lady Winifred says 
she has never been to America, and I guess I have 
persuaded her to come over. I’ll see to it that she 
shall have a royal time when she comes. Not that 
England is bad. In fact, I’ve taken to your coun¬ 
try, and, if ever I marry, I’ll marry an English 
girl.” 

Tremain looked at Lady Winifred as the young 
American spoke, as if in wonder as to how she might 
be impressed by this speech, but whatever she 
might have thought, she made no sign. 

During their walk back to the house he allowed 
Mr. Skinner to do all the talking, but presently, 
seeing Lady Winifred alone, he hastened to her 
side. 

" Can you give me a few minutes alone ? ” he 
asked. 

" How many ? ” she asked with a smile, but with 
heightened colour. 

" Perhaps—half an hour,” he stammered. 
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“ Then it must be after dinner to night,” she 
said ; and George Tremain went to his room to dress, 
feeling that in less than two hours he would know 
his fate. 



CHAPTER X 


GEORGE TKEMAIN’S CHOICE 

T HEY stood alone on the hanks of the lake not 
far from the greart house. The evening was 
very warm, although May had not yet come to an 
end, and daylight was not yet quite gone. The 
birds were chirping as they went to their rest, and 
the air was fragrant with the breath of early summer. 

By the side of the lake a winding footpath ran, 
and the luxuriant foliage which grew around, and 
the giant trees overhead, almost hid the broad park, 
lands which stretched away to a distant river. 

How lovely the reflection of the trees look in the 
water ! " s*aid Lady Winifred. " Don’t you wish you 
were an artist, that you might paint it, Mr. Tre- 
main ? " 

* 

“ No, I don’t know that I do,” replied George. 
M In fact, I do not think I feel in that land of mood 
to-night." 
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“ What a pity! ” said Lady Winifred sweetly. 
" I am sure it would make a beautiful picture/ 1 
And then they walked along the path side by side. 

George cast a glance at the woman by his side. 
She was clad in evening attire, but she had thrown a 
light shawl over her shoulders. He could not help 
realizing what a regal creature she was, and how 
natural it seemed that she should be the mistress 
of the beautiful mansion in which he had dined. 
She looked in the very summer glory of her woman¬ 
hood—a tall handsome woman, who perfectly typi¬ 
fied the class to which she belonged. Yes, he felt 
sure he loved her. Besides, what a perfect wife she 
would be! If ever he entered Parliament and 
became a Cabinet Minister, she would be invaluable 
to him—if she would marry him. But would she ? 
He had heard gossip during the evening which had 
entirely unsettled his mind. It had been said that 
Mr. Skinner had asked the Marquis to be allowed to 
pay his addresses to his daughter, and that he had 
given his consent. That Mr. Skinner was rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice was generally believed, 
and he could not help seeing that both the Marquis 
and Lady Winifred treated him with marked defer¬ 
ence. 

“ Have you known Mr. Skinner long ? " he asked 
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** We met him in London some time ago,” re¬ 
marked Lady Winifred. 14 He has been staying here 
several days.” 

" Do you like him ? ” he asked bluntly. 

“ He is very nice,” she replied. “ Decidedly 
American, of course, but-very amusing. Are you 
also interested in him ? ” 

There was a slight but certainly a percep¬ 
tible emphasis on the “ also,” and he noticed 
it. 

“ No,” replied George. “ Are you ? * 

She took no notice of the blunt ness of his speech, 
but answered quite sweetly. 

“ I am always interested in Americans,” she said. 
44 They are so natural, so unreserved. They are 
such a remarkably go-ahead people, too.” 

“ I heard that his father is a sausage maker,” said 
George. 

v Did you ? How amusing ! Well, some people 
like sausages. What are they made of ? Do you 
know ? ” 

” Pigs,” replied George. 

44 How quaint! ” she laughed. 

" Lady Winifred,” said George, after an awkward 
silence, " the first time I came here you asked me 
to tell you if ever I succeeded in—that is—in London. 

M 
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You said you would be interested to know. Are you 
still interested ? " 

" Did I tell you that, Mr. Tremain ? I am sure, if 
I did, I meant it.*' 

V But do you really care ? ” said George. 

“ Do you want to tell me ? ” she asked, and George 
did not quite understand the tone in which she spoke. 

" If you want to know—more than I can say/' 

" Haven't you kept the news from me a long 
time ? " she asked. 

" That was because I was not sure,'' he replied. 
M For a long time I have been living rather in the 
land of promise than of realization. Things seemed 
certain without being absolutely safe. And I wanted 
to be sure before I told you. You see, I—I—that is, 
there was something else I wanted to tell you." 

She walked on quietly by his side, and her colour 
was slightly heightened, but she did not say a word. 

“ May I speak freely, frankly, to you. Lady 
Winifred ? " said George, and she noticed that there 
was a tremor in his voice. " I asked you to come 
here to-night that I might be able to do so." 

“ Is it something very terrible ? " she asked. 

" It is this," said George. " I have been very 
daring, very presumptuous. When I was here first, 
I—I conceived a great hope, I was carried away with 
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what seemed a wild dream. Can you guess what it 
was ? " 

“ How can I guess ? M she replied. ,r Was it 
something about that terrible business ? " 

“ To an extent it was/* replied the young man. 
" If I had failed in it, I oould not have dared to say 
what I am going to say.” 

“ Then you have succeeded, Mr. Tremain/ 1 she 
said—“ your hopes have been realized ? How 
clever of you, and how delightful 1 ” 

'* Yes,” he replied. “ I would not have spoken of 
it, however, but for a special reason, for I am sure 
you have no interest in such matters. But there is 
a reason. Had I not succeeded beyond my fondest 
hopes, had I not, young as I am, become a rich man, 
a very rich man, I should not have dared to make 
my confession. I have dared to aspire to your hand, 
Lady Winifred, I have dared to hope that—that you 
might care for me. It is because of my success that 
I have had the courage to speak to you. I love you. 
Lady Winifred. Will you be my wife ? ” 

He believed that he spoke the truth. At that 
moment he felt that this woman was all the world to 
him. Perhaps the glamour of an old name and her 
ancestral surroundings had thrown a kind of spell 
upon him. Certain it was that at that moment he 
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felt he truly loved the stately woman by his side. 

" Am I too presumptuous ? ” he asked. “ Is 
my ambition too overweening ? Oh, I realize how 
great is the thing for which I am asking, but love is 
bold; it does not shrink from difficulties. Besides, 
if—if you could give me hope, I feel that nothing 
would be impossible to me/' 

Even as he spoke he felt there was a sense of 
artificiality in his pleading. He felt that he loved 
the woman by his side, but it was not the love which 
as a boy he had dreamed of. In his heart of hearts 
he knew that, but for his success in the world of 
finance, he would not have spoken, neither would 
she have listened to him. 

" Will you not speak ? ” he continued presently. 
“ Have you nothing to say to me ? You do not 
despise me because of the difference in our social 
positions, do you ? " 

" No, I do not despise you,” was her reply, 
" but-” 

41 But what ? M he insisted eagerly as she 
paused. 

M You admit that there is a difference ? ” she 
suggested. 

" But if yo‘u could only love me, surely that would 
not count.” 
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" Still, it exists, even although I might be inclined 
to forget it.” 

He felt as though a cold hand was laid on his 
heart as she spoke. This woman did not love him; 
he felt sure of it. But he hated to be beaten. Up 
to now he had succeeded ia everything he had under¬ 
taken, and the thought of failing in his suit was 
maddening. 

*' But I would do anything for you.” 

*' What ? ” she asked. 

He ignored the fact that her words suggested a 
bargaining—that she was willing to sell herself if he 
could pay a sufficiently big price. 

" Try me! ” he cried. 

” Mr. Tremain,” she said quietly, ” pray do not 
think I am insensible to the great honour you do 
me in asking me to be your wife, but—but you asked 
me just now if you might speak quite frankly. You 
wijl not be angry with me if I speak frankly, too, will 
you ? ” 

" No, no,” he cried. “ Say all that is in your 
heart to say.” 

” I have been reared with certain ideas, certain 
standards of life,” she replied. " Naturally, when¬ 
ever I have thought of marriage, it his been with 
some one of my own class. The Dresdens have for 
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many generations occupied a high place in the State. 
They have been leaders in battle, they have taken 
important places in the life of the nation.” 

" Do you not think I realize it ? ” he cried. ” If 
you will promise to be my wife, I will see to it that 
your family name shall eiot be tarnished. With 
you to inspire me, I too can take my place among 
those who rule the land. I will give my life to 
serve you and to give you joy! ” 

” You are sure ? ” she asked, and her face was very 
pale, although there was a smile upon her lips. 

” Try me,” he replied. " Give me a chance.” 

" Have you asked my father whether you might 
speak to me? " she said presently. 

” No, I forgot. Have I done wrong ? Forgive 
me ; I had forgotten the conventions. I will speak 
to him to-night. But you will give me some hope, 
won't you ? ” 

” I can say nothing until my father has given Jiis 
consent,” she said. 

" But if he will—if he says he is willing to accept 
me—as—a son, what then ? ” 

For a few seconds she did not speak, but walked 
quietly by his side. 

” If my father consents, you—you may come and 
speak to me again.” 
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“ Thank you,” he said. “ But when 1 Say to¬ 
night.” 

'* Are you so eager to know ? M 

“ All my life seems to depend on it,” he answered. 
" Tell me I may sec you to-night agaip after the 
interview with your father is over ? ” 

" I will be in the morning-room in an hour and a 
half from now.” 

" Then you do care for me ? ” he cried, and in 
the excitement of the moment he caught her 
hand. 

For a moment she allowed her hand to lie in his, 
and he noticed how cold it was, but she drew it away 
almost immediately. 

” Hush ! I think some one is coming,” she said. 
" Let us go back to the house.” 

" But you do care for me ? ” he whispered. " Tell 
me that! ” 

4 * Should I have said what I have said if I 
didn’t ? ’* was her answer, and then they walked 
back to the house together. 

A little later George was closeted with the Mar 
quis. He was still excited, but he felt more at 
ease with him than with his daughter. 

" I have done a daring thing to-night, Marquis,” 
said the young man. " I hope I haye not znerited 
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your anger, and I must ask your forgiveness if I have 
violated any conventions.'* 

" Nothing serious, I hope, Tremain ? " replied the 
Marquis. His daughter had already told him what 
had taken place, and so he was quite prepared for 
what was to follow. 

“ I know I ought to have spoken to you first,” said 
George, " but in my excitement I forgot myself. I 
have dared to ask Lady Winifred to be my wife." 

" Bless my soul, you have ! " cried the Marquis 
with well-simulated surprise. " But—but, my dear 
fellow, have you realized what—what you were 
doing ? " 

" I realize my temerity," replied George," but she 
is very dear to me, and my love carried me away." 

" Tremain," said the Marquis solemnly, “ I am a 
liberal-minded man. I recognize worth and merit, 
and all that sort of thing, but you can of course see 
the—the " 

“ I know that I am a commoner," replied George, 
“ but I hope that will not hinder you from giving 
your consent ? " 

“ As to that," said the Marquis after a pause, " I 
must think carefully. Not but what I like you, 

1 

Tremain. I will say that quite frankly, and—and 
although you have, shall I say, risen by your own 
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merits, there are very few fellows to whom I would 
rather give my daughter. But—but there are tre¬ 
mendous difficulties, Tremain. They will need a lot 
of consideration.” 

" Tell me what they are,” replied George. 

For a minute the Maitpiis seemed quite uncom¬ 
fortable. He evidently did not know how to proceed. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he said presently. ” As 
you know, I am not a rich man; I inherited very 
little but debts. Of course, you and I can discuss 
these things from a business standpoint. Winifred, 
dear child, does not think about such things, but I 
am—well, obliged to. You know Skinner ? ” 

“ I saw him to-day for the first time,” 

4t Fine young fellow, the only son of one of the 
Richest men in America. Now, this is strictly be¬ 
tween ourselves, Tremain. If Winifred could see her 
way clear to marry Skinner, he would place the 
Dresden estates on an entirely satisfactory footing, 
and—and make things very pleasant for me. Ex- 
eus<f me putting it so bluntly, but I am obliged 
to consider such things.” 

In spite of himself George felt angry. Years 
before he would have scorned making a bargain of 
this sort, and even now he felt it difficult to keep 
angry words from rising to his lips. But his old 
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your anger, and I must ask your forgiveness if I have 
violated any conventions." 

" Nothing serious, I hope, Tremain ? " replied the 
Marquis. His daughter had already told him what 
had taken place, and so he was quite prepared for 
what was to follow. 

" I know I ought to have spoken to you first/' said 
George, " but in my excitement I forgot myself. I 
have dared to ask Lady Winifred to be my wife." 

“ Bless my soul, you have! " cried the Marquis 
with well-simulated surprise. " But—but, my dear 
fellow, have you realized what—what you were 
doing ? " 

“ I realize my temerity," replied George," but she 
is very dear to me, and my love carried me away." 

" Tremain," said the Marquis solemnly, “ I am a 
liberal-minded man. I recognize worth and merit, 
and all that sort of tiling, but you can of course see 
the—the " 

“ I know that I am a commoner/' replied George, 
M but I hope that will not hinder you from giving 
your consent ? " 

“ As to that,” said the Marquis after a pause, " I 
must think carefully. Not but what I like you, 
Tremain. I will say that quite frankly, and—and 
although you have, shall I say, risen by your own 
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merits, there are very few fellows to whom I would 
rather give my daughter. But—but there are tre¬ 
mendous difficulties, Tremain. They will need a lot 
of consideration/' 

“Tell me what they are,” replied George. 

For a minute the Martjuis seemed quite uncom¬ 
fortable. He evidently did not know how to proceed. 

"You see, it's this way,” he said presently. " As 
you know, I am not a rich man; I inherited very 
little but debts. Of course, you and I can discuss 
these things from a business standpoint. Winifred, 
dear child, does not think about such things, but I 
am—well, obliged to. You know Skinner ? ” 

" I saw him to-day for the first time.” 

" Fine young fellow, the only son of one of the 
Richest men in America. Now, this is strictly be¬ 
tween ourselves, Tremain. If Winifred could see her 
way clear to marry Skinner, he would place the 
Dresden estates on an entirely satisfactory footing, 
and—and make things very pleasant for me. Ex- 
eusd* me putting it so bluntly, but I am obliged 
to consider such things.” 

In spite of himself George felt angry. Years 
before he would have scorned making a bargain of 
this sort, and even now he felt it difficult to keep 
angry words from rising to his lips. But his old 
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boyish feelings had been altered, and he knew 
it. 

“ Marquis/' said George, 11 you know something 
of my career for some years past now, and are aware 
that I am what is called a very successful man. I 
am afraid it has beeti largely my luck ; nevertheless, 
the fact remains that, young as I am, I have-" 

" Yes, yes, I know, my boy, and if ever any one 
deserved success, it is you." The Marquis had cast 
aside his usual stately and grand manner of speech 
during the interview, and had become quite familiar. 
" I have said more than once that you are an ex¬ 
ample to the whole business world. By pure ability 
and worth you have risen to the top of the tree. 
Had I not seen your worth, I would never have 
taken even my small share in your career. It has 
been remarkable—stupendous, in fact." 

" I don’t think financial affairs will be difficult to 
arrange," said George. " Perhaps we might leave 
that to our solicitors. You will find that I shall 
not-" 

"I am sure that will be all right/' said the Marquis. 
" But there is another thing. I am ambitious for 
my daughter, and that was my one objection to 
Skinner. In* America politics is a low business, but 
here in England—well, it is one of the very few means 
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whereby—well, a gentleman's ambitions can be 
realized. With your wealth and ability, Tremain, 
you ought to cut a figure in politics. I am sure it 
would please Winifred." 

" I have already refused several invitations to 

» ■ 

stand as a candidate for various constituencies," said 
George. “ I have not had the time, but now I shall 

have more leisure, and-" 

" But on which side, Tremain ? That is a great 
question with me. I’ll not have the Dresden name 
associated with any Socialistic or revolutionary 
ideas. Down with all these Radical notions, I say ; 
they'll ruin the country! " 

" I am afraid my political views are rather fluid 
up to the present," said George. '* I shall now be 
in a position to - ” 

" Look here. My cousin Fakenham has a seat 
open—he practically owns the whole constituency— 
a word from me, and you'll get invited." 

" Then," said George, " may I have your consent 
tp speak to Winifred again ? " 

I need not describe the interview at any greater 
length. Suffice to say that when George went to 
bed that night, he was affianced to Lady Winifred 
Dresden. The daughter of one of the proudest 
houses of England had promised to be his wife, and 
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in this respect the height of his ambition had been 
attained. 

It was a curious betrothal. Lady Winifred might 
have been engaging a new maid, for all the interest 

she seemed to take. Never once did she tell George 

• • 

she loved him, and even when he kissed her, she did 
not return this token of affection. 

" I will try and be a faithful wife to you," she said 
at the close of their interview. “ I am sure I hope 
we shall be very happy, and I will do all in my power 
to help you in your career." 

And with this George had to be content, although 
there was a heavy weight on his heart. 

The announcement of the engagement appeared 
in ajl the Society papers, and the usual conventions 
were observed. George was inundated with notes 
of congratulation, while Lady Winifred was thought 
to have " done very well." 

" Of course, the man is a commoner," said Lady 
Alicia Bridgetumer," but, then, how could Winifred 
do better ? She must be at least thirty, and she has 
an awful temper. I am told that the American man 
was used as a bait, but people do say such awful 
things. Dear Dresden is tremendously pleased. 
All the mortgages cleared off and all debts paid. Oh 
yes, a most satisfactory affair altogether. Of course. 
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we all wish the man was not a—what do you call 
it ?—a parvenu, but, then, what could Winifred 
expect ? ” 

And Lady Alicia, who was distantly related to the 
Marquis, doubtless expressed the general feeling, and 
all the Dresden circle was prepared to receive George 
quite kindly. 

. George’s answer to Ackroyd’s letter was very brief. 

It ran as follows :— 

• 

** My dear Ackroyd, —You ask me whether I am 
in any way engaged to Miss Mary Trefry. The 
enclosed cutting from The Morning Post will set your 
mind at rest on that question. Excuse this hasty 
scrawl. I have a dozen people waiting to see me. 

" Yours faithfully, 

“ George Tremain.” 

* » 

George felt angry as he wrote this letter. He 

knew it was neither kind nor friendly, but he felt 
very bitter towards Ackroyd—why, he did not try 
to^xjflain. 

A week had scarcely passed after George’s engage¬ 
ment, when he received a letter from Lady Clare, 
the woman whom he had met immediately after his 
arrival in London, asking him ^to come £nd see her. 
He had seen her a few times since then, but at their 
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last meeting she had been so chillingly polite to him 
that he imagined she did not desire to continue their 
acquaintance. The letter she wrote him, however, 
was so strongly worded that he decided to go and see 
her. 

* *; 

" Well,” she said at length, when their first greet¬ 
ings were over, “ you have crossed the Rubicon.” 

“ I am afraid I do not quite understand you,” he 
replied. 

“ You have conquered London, you have become 
very rich, you are engaged to a great lady.” 

" Yes, and then. Lady Clare ? ” 

“ I do not congratulate you—that's all. It is no 
business of mine, but I felt I must tell you this.” 

" I am very sorry you cannot congratulate me,” 
was his reply. ” Still, I would like to know why.” 

” Well, I will tell you. Years ago, when Mr. Shelly 
came back from Cornwall and told me about you, I 
conceived a sort of romantic interest in you. . He 
showed me your photograph, and I quite, fell in love 
with you. I felt a sort of sisterly or motherly inter¬ 
est in you. When he told me you were in love with 
a sweet country girl, I began in my impulsive, irre¬ 
sponsible way to make plans for you. Mr. Shelly 
said you Were sure to come to London, and that 
you would certainly become a rich man—that such 
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abilities as yours were bound in a few years to lift 
you to phenomenal success. He maintained that if 
you gained success in London, you would give all 
your old dreams the go-by—that you would become 
a mere man of the world, that you would give up the 
thought of marrying that lively girl, and settle down 
into a mere worldling. I said you wouldn't. I liked 
your face, and I said that while I was sure you would 
succeed and become rich, you would be true to your 
old ideals and your old love. And so we made some 
sort of bet. A new wig against a new dress, I think 
it was, but that doesn’t matter. Now you see why 
I can't congratulate you." 

" You think you have lost your bet ? " said George. 

"Yes, and all that it means. George Tremain, I 
am what you call a Society woman, but I want to 
speak plainly to you." 

" Go on," said George. 

".You still love Mary Trefry." 

Thejrqpng man felt his heart grow cold, but he 
Jici-not speak. 

"You don’t love the woman you have asked to 
marry you. You are not marrying a wife ; you are 
marrying a name, a position, you are marrying at 
the bidding of miserable ambition. Shi would tell 
her footman to show you the door but for your 
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money, and you would as soon think of marrying an 
iceberg but for her name and position. You are 
buying an entrance into a poor, miserable, empty 
world by paying a spendthrift’s debts; you are 
making a mock of all the most beautiful things in the 
world, and you are throwing away the crown of life.** 

“ Lady Maurice, really-” 

“ One word more. I am going to make an appeal 
to you. Years ago I gave up love to marry money¬ 
bags. I have the money-bags still, but I have never 
had a day’s happiness since. My life is in the main 
a piece of acting, a shabby artificiality, and that is 
why, while there is still hope for you, I make this 
appeal. Give up the thought of this miserable love¬ 
less marriage, go back to the beautiful girl you love, 
and be the man God meant you to be.” 

Half an hour later George Tremain left Lady 
Maurice’s house with a haunting look in his eyes and 
an expression of indecision on his face. 



CHAPTER XI 


I MUST GET ON 

T HE largest room connected with one of the 
political clubs in Oldtowers was crowded 
What for want of a better term I will call the 
“ executive four hundred " of one of the great politi¬ 
cal parties had met to elect a candidate to represent 
the division in Parliament. Great excitement 
prevailed. For the first time for many years the 
seat had been robbed from what had been called 
the " Fakenham party/' an<J was at present occu¬ 
pied by a man whom many called a blatant Social¬ 
ist. The reason for the loss of the seat, it had been 
assorted, was that Lord Fakenham had brought 
forward a stick instead of a man. 

" These are go-ahead days/ 1 said a local publi¬ 
can after the election had been fought and lost. 
11 We may close our eyes to the fact as* long as we 
like, but it's so. Some say as *ow eddication has 
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ruined the country; but I don't go as far as that. 

Be that as it may, eddication has made the workin' 

man discontented; it's made 'im see 'is power, and 

it's made 'im want to voice his wants. That's wot 

it's done. * It's made the workin' man want to 

* 

voice his wants. Well, Sir Chawles can't voice 
the workin' man's wants. He's a stick, that's 
what he is, and so the workin' man have voted for 
a godless Socialist. Of course, if we let these 
Socialists have their way, especially the teetotal 
Socialists, they'll ruin the . country; but there 
you are.” 

There was great cheering at this, and some one 
suggested that the publican himself was just the 
man to represent them in Parliament, whereupon 
the said publican stood drinks all round. 

“ No, chaps,'' he said; “ it may be that I'd make 
some of 'em set up if 1 went to Parlyment, but I 
knows my place. My dooty is 'ere at Oldtowers. 
All the same, what we want is a chap in 

him, a chap as can talk, a chap wot has got sym 5 * 
pathy with the workin' man, but who at the same 
time will up’old the great institootions of the 
country. IJow I'm not down upon the Labour 
members myself like some are. But the worst of 
it is, that all these Labour chaps believe in this 
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teetotal tomfoolery; they would rob you pore 
chaps of yer beer, and in that way ruin the coun¬ 
try. And mind you, we can't stand that." 

At this there was thundering applause. 

" But wot sort of chap do we want ? /'-asked some 
one presently. 

“ Wot you want," replied the publican sagely, 
" is first of all a young man, 'cos he must be open 
to noo ideas; second, he must belong to the Lord 
Fakenham Party, 'cos we must have one of the 
tip-top gentry to represent a place like Oldtowers. 
Third, he must be in sympathy with the workin* 
man and protect his rights, or else he won't be 
able to get the working-man vote; and fourth, he 
must have the gift of the gab. Sir Charles can't 
talk for nuts. Of course, he's a very nice gentle¬ 
man, and all that, but the Socialist bloke could 
talk 'is 'ead off, so to speak." 

These sentiments were interlarded with many 
unprintable adjectives, but they undoubtedly ex- 
• pressed the views of the public-house element, 
and the public-house element had, of course, to 
be considered. The other sections of the commun¬ 
ity voiced their feelings differently, but all were 
agreed that something must be done to win back 
the seat. Thus, when it was announced that the 
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" four fmgdrpd ” were called to elect anothei 
nomineefl^^rd Fakenham, there was great excite¬ 
ment. 

The agent who had acted in the previous elec¬ 
tion was deluged with questions, and the feeling 
ran so high that on the night in question the room 
was crowded. 

George Tremain had many heart-searchings before 
he had consented to appear before the executive, 
as a possible candidate, but he had at length 
consented. 

" It's just as it ought to be, George, my boy," 
said the Marquis. “ Fakenham, who is the princi¬ 
pal landowner in the district, is my cousin, and 
therefore you will become related to him by mar¬ 
riage. Back in the old days, of course, it was a 
pocket borough, and any man whom the Faken- 
hams might put forward was elected without ques¬ 
tion. Of course, those days are gone, and although 
a great deal could be said for them, we've got to 
take tilings as they are. But we must keep Ihe 
old flag flying, my boy, we must keep the old flag 
flying." 

"A Labour member sits for the constituency 

« 

at present, I suppose ? ” remarked George. 

“ Yes. The last election was an awful frost. 
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For one thing, Fakenham felt so sure that his man 
would go in, that practically nothing was done. 
Then Sir Charles Cartwright had no tact. He 
wouldn’t tack to catch the breezes. Of course, 

I admire him for it in a sense. He belongs to one 
of the oldest families in England, and is an old fossil. 
He would have nothing to do with what people 
called reforms. He said they would ruin the coun¬ 
try. He lost his temper when he was heckled, 
and what was more, he couldn't talk. So there 
we were. But you are just the man, George. You 
are full of new ideas. You can meet business men 
on their own ground. You can talk like Demos¬ 
thenes, and you are young and handsome. Added 
to this you are engaged to my daughter." 

" But I’m afraid that my political views won’t 
quite square with yours," objected George. 

“ Come, my boy, we must have no nonsense. 
Of course, I believe in political conviction and all 
that, although no political party quite satisfies me. 

• But you must think of your career. Broadly 
speaking now—broadly speaking—you belong to 
us." 

So George consented to dine with a number of 
men at Lord Fakenham's, and afterwards appear 
before the " executive four hundred.” 
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" So glad you've come, Tremain,'' was Lord 
Fakenham's greeting, when George arrived at Old- 
towers Hall on the night of the meeting. “ Of course 
it's an awful bore to have to go to this meeting. I 
would much rather we could have spent the evening 
at bridge; but it can't be helped." 

" You seem to have a lot of people here," 
remarked George. 

" Had to, my dear boy ” ; and Lord Fakenham 
yawned. " A lot of 'em want you to show your 
steps before the meeting." 

" A sort of confession of faith ? " George laughed 
uneasily. 

" Something like it; but you 11 easily be able 
to deal with 'em. Agree with 'em all, that's my 
advice. Of course, the party's the main thing ; 
say you'll support the party, and you'll be all right. 
All the rest is a matter of detail. And you do sup¬ 
port the party, Tremain, don't you? Of course, 
that's essential." 

" Naturally," replied George. 

“ Then all the rest is as easy as taking a turf fence. 
Still, of course, you'll be careful. You see, Sir Jasper 
Buddie, who was knighted last year, is the chair¬ 
man of the Association, and he must be managed." 

“ Let me see, he's a—a-" 
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" Brewer—yes. Of course, beer is his great 
hobby. He won’t hear a word about licensing 
reform. But you understand how to deal with 
that kind of man. Then there’s old Bolder.” 

” Who's he ? Tell me about him.” 

" Oh, he's next to myself the principal land- 
owner. The Bolders have owned land here for five 
hundred years and more. Bolder is of the very old 
school, and hates all this talk about reform in the 
land laws. You’ll have to be careful with him. 
He’s a very ticklish old chap to deal with, too. Yes, 
you must keep him well in hand. Once on your 
side he’ll fight for you like grim death, but he's a 
holy terror as an opponent. You see, he keeps his 
tenants well in hand. He asks 'em which way they 
vote, and if they don’t vote right—well; but there, 
you'll know what to do. Still, be careful. He doesn’t 
seem quite happy about you.” 

A How is that ? ” 

" Oh, he’s made inquiries about you, and picked 
up information about your career.” 

" Well ? ” 

” Well, he heard that years ago you were—on the 
other side.” 

" I see.” 

* But, of course, that's all right. Dresden ex* 
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plained everything to me. Then there's Barlow. 
I had to have him here, because he’s a big employer 
of labour. He’s very strong in his ideas about 
a modification of the Employers' Liability Bill, 
and then I had to get another fellow here. Of 
course, I couldn't ask him to dine. Bolder will be 
mad that I've asked Barlow; but what could I do ? 
Anyhow, this chap is the secretary for the Builders' 
Union in these parts. I regard it as a great piece 
of luck that he's broken with the fellow who sita 
for the division just now, and that we've nobbled 
him. But you know what these trades unions 
are, with their demand for trades union rate of 
wages and that sort of rot. Still, there you are." 

“ But don't you see ? " cried George. 11 If I'm 
to satisfy Barlow the builder, I shall outrage the 
secretary of the Builders’ Union." 

" It does seem a poser, doesn't it ?" said Lord 
Fakenham adjusting his eye glass, " but it’s all a 
matter of tact. And of course, after all, the main 
thing is the party. Promise to support the party, 
and the rest is mere bagatelle. That's all, I think. 
And now we must have a hurried snack before you 
are put through your facings." 

I will not attempt to give a detailed account of 
George’? examination. More than once he felt 
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like throwing up the whole business; but he had 
promised his prospective father-in-law, who was 
present, that he would go through with it; more¬ 
over, he felt that if he were to express his real views, 
he would place Lord Fakenham in a faise position. 
So he exerted his keen wits, and succeeded in molli¬ 
fying all parties. 

" It's a great opportunity," he reflected, " and 
I must get on. I owe it to Beatrice, and my future 
seems to depend on it. What would father and 
mother say if they were here, I wonder? Still, 
I can't be tied down to my boyish ideas and 
ideals. No man can be entirely honest, and of course 
my opinions have changed since—since I left 
home." 

As I have said, the room was crowded; and 
great excitement prevailed. All sorts of stories 
had gained currency about the young man who was 
their prospective candidate. Some said he had 
walked the streets of London barefooted, that he 
had begun by selling newspapers, and that now he 
was a millionaire several times over. Others again 
had it that years before he ran away from home to 
make his fortune; that he had got a post as a 
lawyer's clerk, and that in three years he vps man¬ 
aging not only the business, but hie — — 
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had it that he was enormously rich, and it was 
commonly known that he was engaged to the daugh¬ 
ter of the Marquis of Dresden. His appearance 
on the platform was greeted with deafening cheers, 
and Sir Jasper Buddie was only listened to because 
it was thought he might be able to give some inform- 
ation about the young man whose career had been 
so much talked about. 

Sir Jasper Buddie addressed the meeting in good 
old-fashioned style. He was a brewer, he said, and 
proud of it. Good beer was what the country 
wanted, and plenty of it. The great thing essen¬ 
tial was that it should be good. Well, the other 
party were killing not only the brewers, but driving 
trade out of the country. Why should the trade 
be hampered, and abused, and crushed, to please a 
lot of teetotal fanatics ? He was glad to say that 
Mr. Tremain had no sympathy with these views. 
He didn't want to destroy a great industry, arid 
thereby rob the poor man of his beer. Of course, 
drunkenness was a very bad thing, and he was all 
for sobriety. Good honest beer hurt nobody, 
but it was these teetotal fanatics whose legislation 
led to illicit drinking that made drunkards. Why 
shouldn’t little children go to a public house to 
fetch father's beer ? What harm would it do them ? 
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Besides, couldn’t they see that the laws which 
hindered the children from fetching father’s beer, 
drove men to the public house ? 

However, the executive didn’t come to hear him, 
but Mr. Tremain. They felt very proud that they 
had got him to consent to come there, especially as 
years before he had been on the other side. But 
as he had grown older and wiser, he had seen that 
these modem Socialistic ideas meant the ruin of the 
country. He was glad to see their vicar on the 
platform. The vicar didn’t see eye to eye with him 
on many questions, but they were one in this : 
they supported the old institutions. These Socialists 
would disestablish the Church. Personally, he 
didn’t believe in disestablishing religion. Religion 
was the.backbone of the country. He was glad that 
Mr. Tremain would fight to the death against laying 
hands upon the Church’s privileges. 

‘And so on, and on, until he sat down and George 
got up. The meeting greeted him with great 
applause, and was evidently impressed by his youth¬ 
ful appearance and gracious smile. Nevertheless, 
he felt far from comfortable. As he faced the eager 
faces, a vision of another meeting rose before him— 
the meeting at which he had made his first Political 
speech. He called to mind how nervous Ihe had 
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been, how he had stammered out the first few sen¬ 
tences of his carefully-prepared address, and how, 
presently, he had very nearly forgotten his audience 
in the subject and poured forth his boyish convic¬ 
tions. Ye§, they were convictions—mind and heart 
had endorsed and emphasized every word he spoke. 
And now he had come to deny practically every¬ 
thing he had said as a boy. He stood there to 
disavow all that in past days he had advocated so 
fervently. 

Well, and why not? He was a man now and 
knew how foolish were the dreams of youth. Of 
course, he did not believe as he believed then. How 
could he ? Years and experience had broadened 
his mind, and dispelled youthful illusions. In fact, 
he cared very little about politics. In his heart 
of hearts he had been laughing at old Sir Jasper 
Buddie all the time he had been speaking. The 
fat, purse-proud plebeian who had just sat down, 
made beer, sold beer, drank beer, and thought beer; 
what did he, George Tremain, care for the silly 
meanderings of this vulgar old man ? Still, he had 
a great deal of influence, and must be pleased. Lord 
Fakenham, his future cousin-in-law, and the Marquis 
of Dresden who were on the platform expected the 
expression of certain sentiments, and they should 
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have them. They were necessary to his career. He 
must get on. 

All these ihoughts flashed through his mind while 
the people cheered, and then when they had finished 
he made his speech. 

“ Sincerest congratulations, my dear George," 
said the Marquis when it was over. “Just the 
very speech needed. You pleased ’em all. Old 
Buddie was in the seventh heaven of delight. Oh, 
yes, it was a clever stroke on your part to refer to 
his career. The old fool swallowed it all like ripe 
strawberries. As for your dealing with the labour 
question, it was masterly. You said nothing while 
seeming to promise the labour fellows everything. 
A tactful speech, my lad, and it’ll carry you into 
Parliament." 

“ Delighted, I’m sure," said Lord Fakenham. 
“ By gad, Tremain, how you can talk. I never 
could string words together ; I tried once at Oxford, 
but broke down. But they seemed to come easy 
to you. And, by Jove, I almost believed in the 
Divine Right of the House of Lords while you cracked 
us up. To be perfectly plain, I could never see any 
reason why I should have the right to legislate for 
my country, because I’m my father’s son. U don’t 
know anything about politics either, and nev'tr go to 
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the House of Lords, except there's a very urgent 
whip. But I'm hanged if you didn't convince 
me that we were the saviours of the nation. Oh, 
you're cut out for a politician, my dear boy, and 
you'll soon be in the Cabinet." 

" Of course, it was a hhge joke," said George to 
himself as he went to bed that night. " I had some¬ 
thing to do, and I did it; but—but " And the’' 

he lay awake a long time thinking. 

But he had got on. He was even then the guest— 
the honoured guest—of Lord Fakenham; he was the 
accepted candidate for Oldtowers, and was assured 
on every hand that he would win the election, while 
both the Marquis and Lord Fakenham had assured 
him that it was only a matter of time, a very short 
time, 1 they believed, before he would be in office. 

" The difficulty was to pretend I was in earnest," 
he reflected. " Of course, I half believed that what 
I used to profess so fervently was impracticable and 
Utopian; but to simulate any faith in what I advo¬ 
cated to-night—that was the difficulty. Of course, I 
don't believe in the House of Lords; of course, I don't 
believe in the politics of Sir Jasper Buddie; but— 
but—well, it had to be done. I must get on." 

Ladw Winnifred came down to Oldtowers on the 
night vjhen he made his first speech to his constitu- 
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ents. Half the magnates in the county were there, 
and the biggest hall in the place was crowded to 
excess. Even Lady Winnifred, who usually professed 
boredom at any sort of political meeting, seemed 
excited. 

“ It's a great occasion?' whispered the Marquis 
to him. “ Fakenham has arranged for reporters 
from two of the great London papers to be here. 
You'll be speaking to the nation, George, my boy." 

George Tremain’s heart thrilled with pride. He 
thought but little of speaking to " the executive 
four hundred," but now he felt as though his public 
life had begun in earnest. He felt confident in his 
own powers too ; he knew that he could move that 
great multitude at will. Oh, if he only believed in 
what he was going to say ! But of course, politics 
was a game, and he must play for the side he had 
chosen, he must speak to his brief. 

" Aren't you nervous, George ? " asked Lady 
Winnifred while the chairman was speaking. 

” Not a bit," replied George. “ Are you ? ” 

“ Yes," she replied. “ Oh, George, what if you 
should fail ? What if you should break down ? " 

" I don't fail, I don't break down," he^replied, 
and although his words were boastful, jShe felt 
almost proud of him. 
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“ There's a lot of people belonging to the othei 
side/* she said presently. 

“ Yes, we shall have some fun,” he replied. 

Presently he rose to his feet, and George Tremain 
felt that he could no longer trim his words, or deal 
in innuendoes. This great public audience meant to 
have categorical answers to categorical questions. 
Whatever it was to him, politics to them was a seri¬ 
ous matter. He knew that if he were to be a success¬ 
ful candidate he must speak plainly. And the 
party, whose vote he sought, was the party which 
represented a political faith entirely different from 
that in which he had been reared, and in which he 
still believed—if he believed anything at all. To¬ 
night he must publicly disavow his early faith, he 
must 1 publicly espouse the sentiments which he had 
believed to be wrong. Even while he stood facing 
the great audience, and holding the notes of his 
speech in his hand, he knew that he did not half 
believe in what he was going to say. Neither, on 
the other hand, did he stand by his boyish opinions. 
He had seen a great deal of life since he had given 
expression to his Utopian thoughts. Years of Lon¬ 
don life, dealing with great financial enterprises, 
had knocked all that sort of nonsense out of him. 
He had learnt that fanciful ideals were of little use 
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when a man wanted to carry through a difficult 
scheme. Boards had to be managed, the public 
had to be convinced, ugly rumours had to be dealt 
with, and huge dividends promised. No, no, he 
had seen the foolishness of those sentiments en- 

1 

tertained in the Quaker Meeting House, and 
yet- 

But he made his speech. His career demanded 
it. Lady Winnifred had practically stipulated that 
he should enter the world of politics before she would 
promise to be his wife, while Lord Fakenham had 
assured him that a seat in the Cabinet would be his, 
if he supported the party through thick and thin. 
And his speech gave satisfaction. It was clever, 
it was diplomatic, it was eloquent, and it expressed 
allegiance to his party. 

A storm of applause followed. Many said that 
it was the ablest speech ever delivered in the Old- 
towers Public Hall, and all admitted that George 
Tremain was the ablest candidate the Fakenham 
party ever had within the memory of any one living 
in the town. 

As he sat down he turned to Lady Winnifred and 
smiled. 

” You see, I did not break down,” he said. 

” No,” she replied coldly, " you spoke very well. 
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What raucous voices these people have. I should 
think their throats were made of leather." 

And that was all. She showed no enthusiasm, 
and very little interest. Before he spoke she seemed 
rather neryous, but now he had acquitted himself 
creditably, she appeared bpred rather than interested. 

His heart felt cold. It is true the crowd was 
cheering wildly, but although he had not confessed 
it to himself, he had expected that Lady Winnifred 
would be pleased. 

" Haven't I satisfied you ? ” he asked, and there 
was a touch of his old boyish wistfulness in his words. 

“ I thought you played to the gallery horribly 
during the last five minutes,” was her reply. 

He turned away disappointed, and the thought 
of what Mary Trefry would have said flashed into 
his mind. But that was gone. He had chosen and 
he must abide by his choice. Besides, Mary Trefry 
was an ignorant country girl, and would not have 
understood how he could have given expression to 
the sentiments which had just fallen from his lips.' 

Then followed questions. It had been stipulated 
that all questions should be submitted in writing, 
and a number of papers was handed to the platform. 
Most of them were easily dealt with, but one slip of 
paper contained three questions in a handwriting 
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which George thought he recognized, and yet he 

could not remember where he had seen it. 

The questions, too, were different from the others. 
They dealt rather with principles than with any 
particular topic, and yet they were couched in 
such a way, that in order to answer them to the satis¬ 
faction of his party, he had to again deny, and even 
pretend to despise, his early faith. A strange feel¬ 
ing crept into his heart as he read them aloud. It 
seemed to him as though his father and his mother, 
as well as all the old Quaker associates of his boy¬ 
hood, were around him, and again he saw himself 
addressing his first political meeting. Then he 
looked around him, and saw the expectant face of 
his future father-in-law, the cynical look of Lord 
Fakenham, as well as the expression of amusement 
in the eyes of Lady Winnifred. 

" It's harder than I thought," he reflected. 
Then he faced the audience again, and as he did so 
he hardened his heart. He had got on. He had 
become a very rich man, he was regarded as the 
most successful financier in London; but he was 
still something of an outsider. But let him succeed 
in politics as he had succeeded in firt^mce, let 
him get a seat in the Cabinet—then position, fame, 
possibly a peerage might be his. 
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And so he gave his answer. It was cold, deliberate, 
uncompromising. 

A great cheer rose from his supporters, a cheer 
that was repeated again and again. Then when it 
had died down, he saw a man rise in the audience, 
a young man with a pate earnest face and flash¬ 
ing eyes. A voice rang out clearly, and was 
plainly heard above the hum— 

“ George Tremain, you are a cad. And you are 
a traitor to your God and your people ! ” 

At this there was great noise and confusion, but 
George gave no answer. Indeed, he appeared to 
take no notice; but it seemed to him as though an 
icy hand had been laid on his heart. 

A few minutes later an almost overwhelming vote 
was jgiven in support of George and the party he 
represented, but it seemed to give him no pleasure, 
and although he talked gaily at Lord Fakenham's 
house that night, half his mind was elsewhere. 

" It was my old friend, Tom Penryn," he reflected 
as he lay sleepless that night; " we used to tell each 
other what ve meant to do as we came home from 
school together/' 



CHAPTER XII 

BLACKMAIL 

9 1 ^HREE days after the great political meeting, 
-*■ when George Tremain was formally elected 
by the voters of Oldtowers to be the Candidate to 
represent Lord Fakenham's party, he received 
a letter from his father. 

“ My dear Boy (he read)— 

" I see by the papers that you are the accepted 
Candidate for the Oldtowers Division. I read 
your speech with great care, and noticed that one 
of the London papers devoted a leaderette to your 
speech, and made some very flattering remarks 
about you. I wish, my boy, that I c*mld offer you 
my congratulations, but as you know, \ cannot do 
so. You have evidently pledged yourself to fight 
against many of the things I hold most dear, and 
which I thought were dear to you. Still, you have 

807 
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evidently changed your opinions, and if you have 
conscientiously done so I have nothing more to say. 
Every man's convictions, whether political or reli¬ 
gious, are sacred, and no one has a right to interfere. 

11 Tom Penryn, who had gone to Oldtowers on 
business, attended the meeting, and he has been 
telling the whole town of the questions he asked, 
and of your answers. He has also reported what 
he said to you at the meeting. I am sorry he should 
have been so rude, but many of the people of St. 
Tidy praise him very highly. Indeed, so strongly 
do many people resent the speech you made, that 
I am afraid you would not receive a very warm wel¬ 
come from your old friends if you paid us a visit as 
you promised in your last letter. It gives me very 
great pain to write this ; but I thought you would 
like to know. I need scarcely tell you that your 
mother, although she says but little, has not been 
made very happy by her perusal of an Oldtowers 
paper, which some one has sent her. Still, she 
sends her very dear love, and says she will write 
to you in a y/a y or two. 

“ I have-not seen Mary Trefry for some time. 
She has been away on a visit, and although she has 
now returned, and was at Meeting last Sunday, I 
did not see her, as I was kept in the house by a very 
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bad cold. Report has it, however, that she is 
engaged to young Arthur Ackroyd, although no 
announcement has been made to that effect. I 
know for a fact, however, that the two have been 
seen together lately, and that he haS visited her 
father's house on several occasions. Of course, 
you remember my hopes about Mary, and cannot 
feel very happy at this news. All the same, if the 
rumours are true, friend Arthur is a man to be 
congratulated. A purer, sweeter girl does not walk 
on God's earth, and I am sure she will make him very 
happy. You did not say anything about Winifred 
Dresden in your last letter, neither have you answered 
any of the questions that we have asked about her. 
I hope she is well, and happy. I hope, too, that 
she is a true God-fearing woman, and that you 
greatly rejoice in her love. Of course, I do not urge 
that she should visit us, as I am afraid she might 
feel strange, in trying to accommodate herself to 
our simple ways, but if you could persuade her to 
come, we will, for your sake, give l\er the heartiest 
of welcomes. 

“ I still continue to hear great news of ^>ur success 
in London, but I will not enlarge on this point, as 
you and I have not always seen alike concerning 
it. I pray, however, that our Heavenly Father will 
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bless you abundantly with His grace, and that in 
all your race for the riches of this world, you will 
not miss the pearl of great price. 

" We all unite in dearest love. 

“ Your affectionate father, 

• " John Tremain.” 

In spite of himself George Tremain was angered 
at his father's letter. There were no words of re¬ 
proach, and yet he thought he saw repA)ach in every 
line. What did he care about the opinions of the 
rustics who lived in such a sleepy hollow as St. 
Tidy ? How could a man who lived in his world 
expect to conform to the standards of people who 
never moved with the times ? As for his politics, 
what politician believed in the whole shibboleth 
of his party ? Politics was a game, a career, and 
he was simply playing at it to gain his ends. St. 
Tidy! Why, he could buy up the whole town! 
How could he then trouble about these gossips 
whose opinion^, were governed by—no, he would 
trouble no afore about them. 

And so mere was a bitter tone in his reply. He 
dismissed his father's remarks about political mat¬ 
ters in a few words. He was a man of business, he 
urged, and could not afford to advocate foolish 
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ideas. He was a practical man, living in a practical 
world, and thus in politics as well as jn everything 
else, he had to think of the material welfare of the 
nation. 

Concerning Mary Trefry he said but little. “ I 
can see I have caused great disappointment in decid¬ 
ing to marry out of the sphere in which I was born/ 1 
he wrote, “ therefore it will be perhaps best if no 
mention of her be made in any future letters. I am 
sure she will make Ackroyd a good wife, and I hope 
she will be very happy. 

“As to Lady Winifred Dresden, I do not think 
it would be wise to ask her to visit St. Tidy just yet. 
As you suggest, her tastes and sympathies are far 
removed from those of the people who attend your 
Meeting House, and therefore would scarcely be 
understood. I think, however, I have made a 
wise choice, and am sorry , you do not feel happy 
about it. However, a man must live his own 
life.” 

" There,” he reflected as he laid down his pen, 
" that will stop any further mention of Mary Tre¬ 
fry. I wonder if-” and then he ^at back in 

his office chair, and gazed for a long time at the fire ; 
but it was evident from the look in his eyes that he 
saw nothing. 
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A knock came to the door, and a clerk entered 
bearing a card. 

" Mr. Felix Lazarus/' he read. " Oh, I think I 
know the fellow.” 

“ Mr. Lazarus apologizes for not making an ap¬ 
pointment with you, sir/’ said the clerk, “ but he 
is very anxious to see you. He says he has come 
on very important business.” 

George Tremain seemed to be thinking deeply for 
a few seconds, then he said quietly— 

u Show Mr. Lazarus in.” 

A minute later a short dark man was ushered into 
the room. It was evident to the most casual observer 
that Mr. Lazarus* name did not belie his race. He 
was a Jew of the most pronounced order. He was 
expensively dressed. His fur-lined coat was very 
costly. His hat had evidently been newly ironed. 
He wore a heavy gold chain, while several costly 
diamond rings bedecked his thick chubby fingers. 
It was evident, however, that Mr. Lazarus did not 
pay extreme attention to his finger nails. He was 
not an old ma/ possibly he might be about forty, 
although be^g inclined to stoutness he looked older 
than he really was. 

George Tremain gave him a quick glance and noted 
the kind of man his visitor was. The thick and 
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somewhat hooked nose, the heavy, sensual lips, the 
small black beady eyes, impressed him unfavourably. 

Still he greeted his visitor politely, and bade him 
be seated. This Mr. Lazarus did with great alacrity. 

" What a glorious position for your office, Mr. 
Tremain," he said with, a smile he intended to be 
pleasant. His voice was thick, and he spoke as 
though he had a cold. 

11 Yes, Mr. Lazarus, what can I do for you ? " 

11 It is very good of you to give me an interview 
without my having made an appointment before¬ 
hand,' 1 said Mr. Lazarus pulling some papers from 
his pocket. 

" It must be very brief," said George reading a 
card which a clerk brought to him. “ However, I 
dare say we can manage in ten minutes." 

" I think so. I hope so, anyhow. Still, it's an 
important matter. I think the name of the paper 
I represent is printed on my card." 

“ Yes, I noticed it," replied George. 

" I am the editor. I thought ^t best to come 
myself. We go to press this afternoon." 

" Indeed." 

George’s voice hardened. He did not like the 
man’s servile manner; his whole presence repelled 
him. 
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“ Yes. You know the paper, of course. I have 
on several occasions written on your various— 
companies. I trust you have been satisfied.” 

“You have been very kind,” said George 
coldly. 

“Ah, yes, I have tried*to be just. Of course, 
too, my paper has much influence, very much in¬ 
fluence. Ah, you have reason to know that, 
eh?” 

Yes, George had reason to know it. It was 
a paper financed by the less respectable portion of 
the Semitic community, and in his heart George 
despised it. It was daring, unscrupulous, cruel. 
But it was backed by rich men, and it was, although 
unknown to the world at large, much read by a 
certaip public. It's enemies said it killed more 
than one honest man who would not be blackmailed, 
while it had boomed worthless and rotten things 
into success. Up to the present his connection 
with it had not been of an jntiipate nature, although, 
as Mr. Lazaru^ had suggested, articles belauding 
some of his schemes had appeared in its columns. 

“ I hear yoil have a big thing on now, Mr. Tre- 
main. Ah, I say, you are a Napoleon. You make 
everything bend to your will. Ah, yours is a career l 
Such a career ! ” 
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“ Anyhow, you did not come here to discuss my 
career,” suggested George. " If you did, I am 
afraid I must ask you to excuse me.” 

" No, no, not that,” said Mr. Lazarus, lifting his 
fat, podgy hands, " although it makes, small men 
green with envy, and it makes London wonder. 
Why think of these offices. Even Sir William Pil- 
kens’ are shabby compared with them. But, of 
course, that is not what I came to talk about. It 
is this big thing of yours, Mr. Tremain.” 

He rubbed his fat hand over his blue chin, and 
then leered meaningly at George. 

“ There are certain things about it, you know 
what I mean, this Company, which—which it 
would be better that the world shall not hear 
about, eh ? ” 

George Tremain felt the blood rush to his cheek. 
It was one of his schemes which made him feel un¬ 
comfortable when he thought of his father. Entic¬ 
ing prospectuses had been issued concerning it, and 
many influential names had been printed on those 
same prospectuses, but in order to carryme scheme 
through he had to consent to things which he had 
no desire for the world to know. There was nothing 
absolutely dishonest about it, nothing that could be 
called a Violation of British law, although even his 
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co-directors smiled meaningly, and hinted that they 
were sailing close to the wind. 

" Everything is fair and above board about it," 
he replied quietly. 

“ Yes, yes, of course! ” interposed Mr. Lazarus 
hastily. “ Besides, even if there are certain things 
which squeamish people might call—what shall we 
call it ?—irregular, eh ? He ! he I Why yoti are 
such a financial genius, that you could carry it 
through. I said when I made inquiries about it, 
that provided certain things are kept quiet, you’ll 
make not less than six figures—eh ? ” and Mr. 
Lazarus again looked ingratiatingly into George's 
face. Ah, Mr. Tremain, you are the Napoleon of 
finance.” 

Agutin a clerk entered, this time bearing a letter 
on which George saw ? crest engraven. 

“ I am afraid I have only a very few minutes more 
to spare, Mr. Lazarus,” he said, breaking the seal, 
although he did not read the letter. 

But Mr. Lazarus did not seem in a hurry. He 
fumbled deliberately among the papers he had taken 
from his pocket, and then selecting one he handed 
it to George. 

" It is a good striking advertisement, eh ? ” 

George scanned it quickly. It was an announce- 
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ment of the scheme concerning which Mr. Lazarus 
had been making unpleasant suggestions. 

"Yes,” said George quietly, although his voice 
had an angry ring, "it is a good advertise¬ 
ment.” 

" Our paper has a wonderful clientele ,” said Mr. 
Lazarus confidingly. " It goes by post to the most 
influential people. This, if it goes out by to-morrow's 
issue, will be seen by the right people, eh ? ” and he 
laughed in an intimate way. " But it’s an expensive 
paper to get up, Mr. Tremain. It is never seen on 
the bookstalls. You see, our knowledge is of the 
most intimate nature. What should you say such 
an advertisement is worth ? Two thousand pounds, 
eh ? Two thousand pounds, and a few shares ? ” 
"No,” replied George quietly. 

1 

" Not if this appears as a leading article in the 
same issue ? ” and he passed another sheet of 
paper to the young financier. 

George took it, and read. It was an enthusiastic 
recommendation of the scheme.^ It spoke of it 
as being sound in principle, as being conducted on 

the best and most honourable lines, and as 

* 

being certain to pay an enormous dividend to for¬ 
tunate subscribers. 

" No,” said George again, when he had read. 
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“ Two thousand pounds is not much, Mr. Tre¬ 
maine 

“ Knock off the three noughts and it’s too much.” 

“Think again, Mr. Tremain. If the advertise¬ 
ment appears, the article will have enormous 
weight. And the paper will be issued to-morrow.” 

" Not in my line at all, Mr. Lazarus,” and George 
moved towards the bell. 

“ Wait a minute, Mr. Tremain. It will be unfor¬ 
tunate if it does not appear.” 

“ Indeed, why ? ” 

“ I have another article here which I propose in¬ 
serting, in case you do not see your way to adver¬ 
tise. Of course, business is business, and we must 
play with our playmates. I have taken good care 
in the composition of the article, too. I am not 
what is strictly called a literary man, but I have had 
it touched up. I have had all my facts verified too, 
and many valuable details were given me by a man 
you know. I believe he was in your office here for 
some time. A clever fellow, a very clever fellow, 
although you thought it wise to get rid of him.” 

“ You mean Webster ? ” 

" Is that the name ? Well, it does not matter. 
Won't you read this too, Mr. Tremain ? ” 

George read it, and his heart grew hot with rage. 
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The article was not libellous, but it was damning. 
Strictly speaking, it would not do much immediate 
financial harm to the scheme or its founder ;• but 

*■4 

it was brutally cruel. It hinted at certain doubtful 
transactions, and professed willingness to lay proofs 
before investigators. It in a covert way suggested 
that George Tremain, while posing as a man who 
never touched doubtful transactions, was duping the 
public. 

“ Is not the advertisement worth* the money, Mr. 
Tremain,” and the black beady eyes of the Jew 
became menacing. 

11 No.” 

" The article is ably written, Mr. Tremain." 

" Blackmail," said George angrily. 

" No, no. A business advertisement." 

“ Do your worst," said George. “ Do you think 
I care ? You have got hold of Webster, a fellow I 
was obliged to dismiss for his dishonesty. Do you 
think his word will be taken against mine ? " 

" Do you suggest that there is truth in this ? " 
and Mr. Lazarus pointed to the second article. 

“ A modicum of truth to a mountain of lies." 

" Ah, but the truth is very important, Mr. Tre¬ 
main, very important." 

“ It is of no importance from my standpoint at 
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all. It will not affect me in the slightest. There 
will not be an investor less.” 

“ It will sound very bad if it appears in the Old- 
towers Mercury, Mr. Tremain. The agent on the 
other side is a clever fellow, and he will make good 
capital out of it. People say there will be a General 
Election in a few months, too. It will sound very 
bad in the House of Commons, and of course every 
Member of Parliament has a copy of my paper. It 
would damn the career of any young and ambitious 
politician, Mr. Tremain, even if he were married to 
a peer's daughter.” 

Mr. Lazarus saw his power. He was quite aware 
that in the world of finance his article would not 
have much influence; but to a young politician 
fighting his first election, to a man with political 
ambitions it would do immense harm. George's 
reputation as a financier was up to now free from 
public reproach, but this threat was a black one, 
and the innuendoes in the article contained enough 
truth to make lj^n pause. 

” The title is good ?—don't you think so ? ” went 
on Mr. Lazarus with a smirk. “ ' Sailing Close to 
the Wind.' No Jew was ever a nautical man, but 
I selected ; t.” 

George did not look in the least disturbed, he 
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knew better than to do that. Indeed, in order to 
appear at ease, he turned to the letter which the 
clerk had brought a few minutes before, and glanced 
at the signature. It was from a man well known in 
the political party to which he had allied himself, 
and was marked " Important.” 

“ Forgive me a moment. I did not notice that 
this letter was urgent,” he said to the Jew, and then 
he eagerly scanned the letter. 

Evidently the letter influenced him greatly, for 
he did not seem so decided in his refusal of Mr. 
Lazarus* proposal. ' 

" I must have time to think this over,'* he said. 

The Jew’s eyes gleamed with cunning. He 
thought that the clever young man had thought of 
something, whereby he could frustrate his scheihe if 
he had time. 

" We go to press at three o’clock this afternoon, 
Mr. Tremain,” he said. 

“ I will send a special messenger to your office 
before that time,” he said, and then no sooner had 
Mr. Lazarus left the office than he turned eagerly to 
the letter marked “ Important.” 



CHAPTER XIII 

GETTING A TITLE 

" T DON'T like it,” said George Tremain after 

**■ he had read the letter for the third time 
” still, of course, I must see him. What he means 
is plain enough,” and then he sat back in his chair, 
and thought deeply. 

Presently he rose and touched a bell, and a young 
man answered his summons. He was a pale, 
thoughtful-looking young man, who wore very thick 
eye-glasses. 

" Sit down, Mr. Stevens,” said George, ” I want 
to talk with you.” 

Mr. Stevens looked at his employer inquiringly. 
It was not ofteityhe was greeted in this fashion. 

" About the Argentine affair, sir ? ” he asked. 
” I'll fetch the papers.” 

“ No, I don't wish to trouble about the Argentine 
affair this morning. I think you told me you were 
bom at Exchester.” 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Do you know the town ; know it well ? " 

" Yes, sir, I lived there until I came to you." 

" Then you know it intimately ? " 

" Very intimately, sir. I was on the Exchester 
Examiner for some time. For four years I was a 
reporter and afterwards was one of the sub-editors." 

" The Examiner is not the principal paper of the 
town, is it ? " 

" No, it has had to struggle fof an existence dur¬ 
ing the last few years. I saw there was never any 
future for it. That was why I left it." 

" Then to the failure, or comparative failure of 
that paper, I owe the privilege of having you as one 
of my secretaries ? " and George smiled kindly. 

“ Well, sir, I got to know the Honourable Mark 
Silsden very well, and—and while I was on the 
paper I was able to render him some service. He 
seemed to think I could be a good secretary for a 
politician, and —and well, sir, you know the rest." 

" Yes," replied George, still v .^niling. " I spoke 
to Mr. Silsden about the extra work my political 
work entailed, and of my needs of a capable secre¬ 
tary, and he at once mentioned your name. He 
did so with reluctance, he said, because by making 
you my secretary I spoilt a good journalist. Still, 
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I don't regret what I did, Mr. Stevens. You are a 
most invaluable secretary. You seem to remember 
every speech of note during the last few years, and 
know the details of every political event.” 

“ I love political work, sir.” 

" And journalism ; are yqn sorry to give it up ? ” 

" Well, sir, I am not sorry to give up my con¬ 
nexion with the Exchester Examiner. Of course, 
Exchester is a large midland town, and is 
politically important. That you know as well as 
I. But the paper simply drags out a weary exist¬ 
ence. No one has any faith in it, and the present 
proprietors won't put the money into it which is 
necessary to make it go. You see, the Signal is 
the leading paper there. The political parties are 
pretty evenly balanced, but the Signal, which takes 
the opposite side, has treble the sale and four times 
the advertisements of the Examiner. Our side always 
bitterly complained that we have no decent 
paper.” 

" And do you tkink there is room there for two 
successful papers ? ” 

" Room, sir 1 Why, three months before I left 
I laid a scheme before the Managing Director which, 
if carried out, would have entirely changed the face 
of things. I told him how its sale could be multi- 
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plied several times over, and instead of being worked 
almost at a loss, might make several thousands a 
year. Of course, it wanted capital, it wanted new 
machinery, and, if I may say so, new blood.” 

The young man's pale face flushed .with excite¬ 
ment, and his eyes flashed behind his powerful 
spectacles. 

" Tell me why you think this,” said George. 

11 Well, sir, Excliester is a town of three hundred 
thousand people, and it is the centre of a thickly 
populated district. The Signal , although it does 
very well, is stodgy, and goes on in a jog-trot way. 
If the Examiner were turned into a ha’penny, with 
a vigorous, far-seeing editor behind it, who would 
turn out a light, readable journal, up-to-date in 
every respect, it would popularize our side ii} poli¬ 
tics, and be one of the biggest things in the news¬ 
paper world.” 

Mr. Stevens was perfectly metamorphosed. He 
had changed from being a somewhat shy, awkward- 
looking young man into an eager, wide-awake 
enthusiast. 

" Of course, as you know, Mr. Ringbolt, the late 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is member for Ex- 
chester,” he added. “ Besides, the present Govern¬ 
ment can't last long, it simply can't., and then when 
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our side goes in, well, it would come to be looked on 
as Mr. Ringbolt's paper. You can see what that 
means." 

“ Who owns it now ? " asked George. 

Mr. Stevens mentioned the names of the principal 
shareholders. r 

" But they'd be glad to sell out, sir,” he added, as 
he looked meaningly at his employer. 

" I dare say," said George drily. " From what 
you say, it hasn't paid them a penny for years, and 
is practically a dead weight on their hands." 

" But it could be rejuvenated, sir. It has a good 
old name. It only wants money, and—life." 

" That's what most things want, as far as I can 
see," rejoined George, and then he sat for a few 
seconds quietly thinking. 

" Do you know anything about financing papers, 
Mr. Stevens ? " he asked presently. 


it 


I think so, sir.” 


" How murh mopey do you think the Exchcster 
Examiner would ifeed to have put into it to make 
it a success ? " 

"Twenty thousand pounds, sir, perhaps thirty 
thousand—that is, to staff it properly, get new 
machinery, bring everything up to date, and push 
it/’ 
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" Which one might perhaps as well throw into 
the gutter." 

“ Of course, sir, everything is a risk, but I believe 
it could be made a big thing. Why, sir, the Signal 
can't be worth a penny less than £10,000 a year. 
I know I'd only like the^chance of editing it on the 
lines I have mentioned." 

George Tremain laughed. " Your enthusiasm does 
me good, Mr. Stevens," he said. V Would you mind 
ringing up three nought two seven, Westminster ? " 

" Certainly, sir." 

A minute or so later George was talking over the 
telephone. 

“ Yes, I got your letter," he said. " Oh yes, 
naturally I have read it through very carefully. 
What? Oh, I couldn’t say off-hand. Will you 
lunch with me at my club ? What time ? Say 
12.45 sharp, I can be free till two. All right." 

George Tremain looked at his watch. “ Now for 
an hour's business," he said. % 

For the next hour he was busy dictating letters, 
granting interviews, and talking with his secretaries. 
Then he went to his club. He was met by an aris¬ 
tocratic-looking man of about fifty years of age, 
with whom he lunched, after which they found a 
secluded comer in the smoke-room. 
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" Well, Tremain, what do you think of it ? ” 
asked his guest as he lit his cigar. ; 

“ I don't know, Sir John. I've never touched 
the newspaper world. It’s not in my line.” 

” I'm not* urging it as a financial speculation,” 
said Sir John, “ I'm thinljing of—other things.” 

“ Yes,” said George quietly, and then there was 
a short silence. 

" The truth of it is,” said Sir John Bellrose, which 
was the name of George's guest, ” our party is losing 
ground in Exchester.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

" It's no use denying it; popular feeling is not 
on our side. From what I can find out the General 
Election must take place in less than a year, and if we 
can nobble Exchester it will be a great thing. Even 
if we can win three or four seats there it will be of 
immense benefit. You see the place strikes the key¬ 
note of the whole district, and indirectly affects the 
country. It is the jfntre of one of the biggest trades 
of the land. As you know, Ringbolt holds the only 
seat on our side, and he's shaking in his shoes. If 
we go back Ringbolt will be made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

“ You paint a dark picture.” 

” The facts are dark. You see, every one reads 
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the Signal ; the Examiner is nowhere. As a conse¬ 
quence, they have a tremendous pull." 

" And yet Exchester used to be all the other way.*' 
" Yes. And do you know who has changed it ?” 
“ No, who ? ” 

" Dixon.** 

“ What, Sir Reginald ? ** 

" Yes. He bought the Signal for a song. It used 
to be on our side, but Dixon changed its politics, 
and he’s changed the fortunes of his party.” 

" Well ? ** and George Tremain watched the face 
of the other closely. 

“ He risked his money on the Signal , and in return 
his party gave him his title.” 

“ Knighthood, isn't it ? ** 

"Yes. Only a knighthood. I suppose he,was 
terribly disappointed that it wasn’t a baronetcy ? ** 
George Tremain was silent. 

" I expect I shall have to finance the Oldtowers 
local rag,” he said presently. % 

“ That's nothing,” said Sir John. 
u No,” assented George, “ it's not very much. 
Still, it's not in my way. I've never given much 
attention to newspaper matters.” 

" But you could make the Exchester Examiner 
hum if you liked.’* 
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“ Perhaps I could." 

" And if it’s bought at once, and made a living 
thing, it would give our side a tremendous fillip 
before the election. And I’ve very little doubt that 
our side will go back," he added after a pause. 

" Yes, I fancy the country as a whole wants a 

b 

change." 

" I'm sure of it." 

Again there was a short silence, then Sir John 
Bellrose said quietly— 

" Of course, the man who serves the party in the 
way I've mentioned will be remembered." 

“ A knighthood, I suppose ? " and there was a 
tone of contempt in George Tremain’s voice. 

“ Better than that." 

" A baronetcy ? " 

" That at least. Of course, it must largely de¬ 
pend on the man. But we realize that the man who 
tackled Exchester in the way I've mentioned must 
be a rich man, for, as you said while we were at 
lunch just now, he risks throwing thirty thousand 
pounds away—perhaps more. Still, it’s for the party, 
and the party must be supported." 

George Tremain smoked in silence. He knew 
what he was contemplating, knew what he was 
asked to do. He was asked to buy a title; and 
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although he wanted the honour, his heart was very 
bitter. 

" Of course, our side may not go back,” he said 
presently. 

“ I think it will." 

*' Nothing is so uncei^in as politics. Even now 
the Government might do something to make itself 
popular.” 

“ Unlikely.*' 

" Unlikely things are constantly happening, and 
the Premier is no fool.** 

” We can't be in the wilderness for ever, my dear 
fellow, we simply can't be ; and nothing will be for¬ 
gotten. Do you remember the last list of honours ? 
Well, I happen to know that Shorthorn paid thirty 
thousand to the party funds. He had to wait four 
years, too. Of course, some get honours for service 
in one way, and some in another. I was talking 

about you the other day to-, and he was saying 

that he knew of no career that equalled yours. Why, 
man, nothing is impossible to you. You are only 
a very young man, and so a year or two's waiting 
will be nothing. And I tell you the whole party 
will bless the man who'll do something for Ex¬ 
chest er." 

George looked at his watch. " I must be going, 
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Sir John," he said. " I find I have an appointment 
in a few minutes.' 

" When shall we meet again ? " asked Sir John. 

“ Three days from now if you like." 

" Look here. Come and dine at my house. I 
will ask a few of the leading men on our side to 
meet you." 

" I shall be delighted." 

“ And in the meanwhile you will think over the 
matter of Exchester ? " 

" Yes. I'll think it over." 

" Oh, by the way, I think I ought to tell you ; 
another man has offered to take over the Examiner 
said Sir John, as they stood on the steps of the 
club. 

" Indeed ? " 

" Yes. Ringbolt was telling me about it only 
yesterday. But he does not like the man." 

" Who is he ? " 

" A Jew,” and Sir d ohn Bellrose spoke somewhat 
contemptuously. 

“ Personally I have no prejudice against Jews," 
said George. " I know several who are ainong the 
straightest men in London. It has become the 
thing to malign them, but speaking as I find, they 
are quite as honourable as—other people. Of 
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course, there are two classes among them ; the desir¬ 
able ones, and the other sort.*’ 

44 This fellow belongs to the other sort; and when 
you have said that, you have said everything. You 
may be right about Jews ; there are doubtless many 
straight, honourable men # among them ; but there's 
nothing under heaven worse than the shady mem¬ 
bers of the Semitic race. And this fellow belongs 
to-" and Sir John shrugged his shoulders. 

44 What is his name ? " 

44 Lazarus." 

George lifted his eyebrows. 

44 Ah, I see you know him. A fellow who would 
sell his mother for a good bargain. Very likely, if 
we don't take him on, he’ll offer himself to the other 
side. Still, we need his money, and he has a plenty 
of it." 

“ Rather awkward fix," remarked George drily. 
44 Well, I must be off. I’ll see you on Thursday." 

41 Right. By the way, I’ve^ieard nothing about 
the date of your wedding. I thought you would 
have been a happy man ere this." 

44 Oh, that'll come on in due time," laughed George. 
44 You shall have good notice." 

He jumped into a taxicab, and was taken quickly 
back to his offices. There was an unpleasant look 
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in his eyes. He was thinking deeply of the latter 
part of his conversation with Sir John Bellrose. 
It had been arranged that his wedding should take 
place soon after the engagement was made, but some¬ 
how the date had never been definitely fixed, and 
now several months had passed away since the even¬ 
ing on which Winifred Dresden had promised to 
be his wife. 

" It's like going to see an icicle,” he reflected. 

" She cares no more about me than if-” and 

then he sighed deeply. 

When he reached his office he threw himself into 
an arm-chair, and refused to see any one. 

" I want to be alone,” he said when he was told 
of the people who wanted to see him. " I'll let you 
know-when I am ready.” 

He took the advertisement, and the articles which 
Mr. Felix Lazarus had left him, and read them care¬ 
fully. 

" I've a good mind to tell him to go to the devil,” 
he thought to himself. "It is a case of pure 
blackmail. The man ought to be exposed, and 
brought to justice.” 

Then he sighed deeply. 

" But I am afraid I must do the fellow's bidding,” 
he went on. “ I have lost a good deal of money 
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lately, and while everything is all right with me, 
I can't afford to have this matter damned at it's 
birth. Besides there are certain'phases of the busi¬ 
ness which I don't want to be made public. It would 
start all sorts of gossip, and prejudice—well, other 
things. Besides, it would be like honey in the 
mouths of the other side at Oldtowers. They would 
be sure to make capital out of it, and I should be 
spoken of as a—a " 

But he did not give a name to the thought in 
his mind. Perhaps it was too unpleasant. 

“ Then there's this title business, as well as my 
hopes of some sort of under-secretaryship when— 
when the party, whose fortunes I have made my 
own comes back to power. It will never do to have 
any sort of scandal. If I let Lazarus print this 
thing, it will prejudice my future career." 

He started up and began to walk around the 
room. 

" I've a good mind to chuck it—to chuck every¬ 
thing," he muttered. " Why need I to bother ? I 
have made more than I shall ever need. I could 
buy an estate and get married-" 

He stopped suddenly as though some one had 
struck him. 

" But Winifred would die of ennui , if she were 

Q 
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only the wife of a country squire,” he reflected. " I 
must remember our bargain. I told her that 
she should be the wife, not only of a rich man, but 
of one who should take his place among the leading 
politicians. . All sorts of promises have been made 
to me if I win Oldtowers, aq,d—oh yes, I must go on. 
I can't turn back. Besides, I must see these schemes 
through. Half of them would come to grief if I 
took my hands from them. Yes, I must see them 
through. If I hadn't pledged myself to Winiired, 
I might have—but what's the use ? I've lost Mary. 
She has become engaged to Ackroyd, and will soon 
be married, I suppose. My word, if—if only Mary 
were to be my wife I should—but—but—my God, 
I'm paying the price—yes, I'm paying the price ! " 
went to the telephone, and asked for the num¬ 
ber of Mr. Felix Lazarus. 

“ I find I cannot accept your terms, Mr. Lazarus,” 
he said when presently that gentleman spoke to him. 

“ No ? that is a /great pity, Mr. Tremain,” said 
the Jew drily. " But I asked a very moderate 
price.” 

M Well, I cannot afford it.” 

" You afford ! ” laughed the other* " That is a 
good joke, Mr. Tremain.” 

” I am not joking, I can assure you. If I am to 
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pay the sum you mentioned, I must have not only 

the I-affair advertised, but I shall require two 

other articles devoted to matters I am interested in.” 

" Of course, if I can oblige you, I shall be delighted, 
but what matters do you mean ? " 

" I cannot tell you noyr; but if you like to come 
over here in an hour's time, I can discuss them with 

you. The I-business is scarcely worth bothering 

about, but the other things are really important.” 

“ I wonder if I've put him off the scent ? ” he 
reflected as he hung up the receiver. ” Of course, 
it would never do for me to seem to let him have his 
way. It would be as good as admitting the truth 
of what he hinted.” 

“ I must be careful, very careful,” said Mr. 
Felix Lazarus, as for the second time he m^de his 
way to Tremain's office. ” But I don't think he'll 
get over me. If it comes to matching wits, I think 
I shall be level with the young upstart, clever as he 
is.” 

That evening George Tremain received a letter 
from the Marquis of Dresden. 

” We are spending the week-end at Dresden, my 
dear boy,” wrote the Marquis, ” and both Winifred 
and I are anxious that you should come down. She 
would have written you, but she is very much pressed 
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just now, and has asked me to express the hope that 
nothing will stand in the way of your coming. Will 
you motor down, or what ? If you decide to come 
by train, let me know the time you intend to arrive, 

and I will see that you are met at the station. 

<* 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Dresden.” 

" Fve a good mind not to go,” cried the young 
man as he threw the letter on the floor. “ He seems 
to think he can order me as though I were his 
groom ! ” 

He picked up the letter and read it again and then 
laughed bitterly. 

" We've been engaged a little over six months,” 
he thought, “ and I have not seen my fiancee for 
six weeks. It is a fortnight since I heard from her, 
and she's too busy to send me a line. Of course, 
she cares no more about me than she cares about 
her spaniel. The whole thing is an arrangement, a 
bargain. I am buying her just as I'm buying that 
article of Lazarus, just as I am contemplating buy¬ 
ing a title. Oh, the hollowness of the whole busi¬ 
ness ! I wonder if Pilken wasn’t right after all ? 
Still, I must see the thing through now, and it may 
not be as bad as I think." 

On the following Saturday evening he was met 
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at the station by the Marquis of Dresden's new motor¬ 
car. Tremain smiled bitterly as he saw it. 

" I wonder what Mary Trefry is doing now ? ” 
he asked himself as he saw the light of the great 
house. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BARGAINING 

" TYTELL, my dear boy,” said the Marquis 
▼ V after dinner that night, “and how are 
things going with you ? " 

“ Oh, all right,” said George quietly, as he lit his 
cigar, " they seem to be going all right with you, 
too.” 

" How's that ? " 

* 

" I see you have a new motor-car.” 

" Yes. I think I made a bargain. A twelve 
hundred pound ' Mercedes 1 for nine hundred and 
fifty. That's not bad, fh ? How do you think she 
ran?" 

“ Oh, very well," and George smiled. 

"Oh, yes," said the Marquis noting the smile, 
" I see what you are thinking about. Yes, those 
little things have turned out very well. Thank 
you very much. But it was for Winifred 1 
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bought it. She's very fond of motoring, and—and 
you've been very busy lately." 

" Yes, I've been very busy." 

" And you've got one or two big things on, I 
hear." 

“ Indeed." 

"Yes, I had that paper belonging to that lot of 
Jew fellows sent to me." 

“ Which is that ? So many of the papers are 
owned by Jews." 

" Oh, the one containing the advertisement of 

your I-thing, and that leading article. You had 

to pay a high price for that, eh ? " 

" I don't remember the exact amount." 

" I'll warrant it was a big sum. Still, most things 
worth having have to be paid pretty dearjy for." 

" Yes," replied George a little bitterly, " as well 
as things that aren't! " 

The Marquis eyed the young man uneasily. He 
did not quite like the tone 0 i his voice. 

“ Aren’t things going well with you, my dear 
boy ? " he asked for the second time. 

" Oh, yes." 

" Of'course, you've come one or two croppers ? " 

" Nothing worth speaking of." 

The Marquis could not help admiring his pros- 
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pective son-in-law. After all, he was a striking- 
looking fellow, and his career had been simply 
phenomenal. It is true he had heard certain 
rumours which had made him somewhat uneasy, 
but the article he had read that very day had 
reassured him. From all he could find out, George 
would make a very large amount by the affair 
which had been discussed in the article he had men¬ 
tioned, so large that his losses were mere bagatelle. 
It is true the young man’s demeanour had changed 
towards him lately, and had not been so deferential 
as it was years before. Still, allowance must be 
made for a man who could make money so easily 
as the young financier; moreover, he could not 
afford to offend him. It is true he had not been 
able to*pay off his debts, but he had been able to 
keep the wolf from the door, and also to surround 
himself with certain luxuries which were at one 
time impossible to him. 

He had written to«George, urging him to come 
and see him that week end, because he wanted, as 
he declared, to “ bring matters to a head.” His 
daughter’s engagement had been announced some 
months now, and the world in which he lived natur¬ 
ally expected the marriage to take place. It is 
true it was owing to Lady Winifred’s wish that 
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the wedding had been postponed so long, but as far 
as he could see the young .man had been by no means 
chagrined at the delay. He called to mind the 
financial arrangements which had been made be¬ 
tween them, and he was anxious that the wedding 
should take place, so that he might be freed from 
certain financial burdens which had for a long time 
been worrying him. 

“ I have just been having a chat with my law¬ 
yers,” he remarked presently. 

“ Indeed ? ” 

" Yes, they came up from town especially.” 

George was silent. 

” The truth is,” said the Marquis somewhat 
uneasily, " I have decided to pay off a few mort¬ 
gages. I borrowed money at a fearful .rate of 
interest—at a time when things were bad with me, 
in fact—and I am anxious to be freed from them.” 

“ What interest are you paying ? ” 

The Marquis told him, upon which George lifted 
his eyebrows. 

“Yes, I know, I know, my dear boy. But as I 
said, I was in a bad way, and I simply had to do it. 
Of course, since I've known you—well, things have 
been better with me. But this money has to be 
paid, and it’s like throwing money into a well.” 
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” I'm very glad you have decided to pay the 
fellows off,” replied George. ” Such a rate of in¬ 
terest is simply ruinous. But you need a pretty 
big sum. ,# 

" Yes, my .dear George, I do; but think of the 
burden it will lift from my shoulders. It will make 
all the difference to me.” 

" I should think so, indeed.” 

“ The truth is, I wish the lawyer fellows could 
have stayed until you came,” went on the Marquis 
after an awkward silence. “ They would have been 
able to explain the position. You see, I am not a 
business man, I was never trained to it.” 

” I should judge not,” replied George drily. 

11 But you are, my dear George, and I think you 
can help me greatly.” 

” I hardly see how you can need my help,” re¬ 
plied George. " Everything is straightforward. 
You are so much better off that you have decided 
to pay off certain mortgages. A very laudable 
determination. All you have to do is to pay the 
money.” 

“ Ah, but there's the difficulty, I haven't the 
money.” 

“ No ? That's rather awkward. For, excuse 
me, but if you haven’t got the money, I don't see 
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how the mortgages are to be paid. In the city there 
seems to be a sort of prejudice in favour of having 
a balance at your bankers before your cheques are 
any good.” 

“ Not always, my dear boy, not always,” replied 
the older man with an uneasy laugh. " You know 
that, eh ? ” 

George looked very grave. ” No,” he replied 
quietly, “ as far as my experience goes, debts have 
to be paid with money, or with money's equivalent.” 

“ I suppose you don't care about buying those 
Peru shares of mine ? ” 

George shook his head. '* I don't buy shares,” 
he said, " I sell them. Why not ask the money¬ 
lenders to take them in place of your deeds ? ” 

The Marquis looked at his prospective soij-in-law 
angrily. He was disappointed at not finding him 
in a more tractable mood, and he found the task of 
broaching the subject to which he had been trying 
to lead the conversation more difficult than he had 
imagined. Besides, although he treated George 
in a very familiar fashion, he always had the feeling 
in talking with him that he was dealing with an 
inferior. George was not of his own class, he was 
a parvenu, and although he received him into his 
house as a social equal, he could not help recollect- 
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ing that he would not have done so from choice. 
It was only necessity which had compelled him to 
admit this commoner into the bosom of his family. 
Therefore, he looked upon it as a matter of right, 
even although he owed his present comparatively 
easy financial position to the young financier, that 
he should be treated with a certain amount of defer¬ 
ence, which was due from George to him. And 
George had been curt and almost rude. He had 
paid no attention to the hints which had been thrown 
out. 

The truth was the young man was disappointed 
and heart-sore. Lady Winifred had not met 
him at the station, she had not appeared until he 
had been in the house more than an hour, her greet¬ 
ing wa§ of the coldest nature, and although she had 
sat beside him at dinner, her conversation had been 
most chilling. To one of George Tremain’s up¬ 
bringing this was anything but satisfying. He 
admired his promised*wife, he had persuaded him¬ 
self that he loved her, and he longed for some assur¬ 
ance to prove that the words Lady Maurice had 
spoken to him was false. He knew that all demon¬ 
stration of affection was regarded by the world in 
which Lady Winifred lived as something only in¬ 
dulged in by the middle and lower classes, neverthe- 
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less, he longed for it more than words could say. 
Hence her careless greeting, and her apparent 
indifference to his desires disappointed him, em¬ 
bittered, saddened him. 

" Let’s see,” said the Marquis presently, ” how 
long have you and Winifred been engaged ? ” 

” Six months.” 

" Six months, eh! How time does fly. I had 
imagined you would have been married before this.*' 

" It has not been my fault.” 

No, no, I know, my dear boy. But we must 
make allowances for women. There are no known 
laws by which they can be judged. I remember 
my own dear wife. She changed the date of the 
wedding a dozen times before it was finally settled. 
However, from what I can hear, Winifred's mind 
s now made up.” 

“ Yes ? ” said George, looking up eagerly. 

" Yes, she was saying only to-day that she 
hought she would like to be mimed in the spring.” 

George was silent. Again he was wounded that 
he had said nothing to him about it. 

“ Who was the man here to dinner to-night ? ” 

“ Which man do you mean, George ? ” 

“Morpeth, Lord Morpeth.” 

“ Don't you know ? Why, he belongs to one 
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of the oldest families in England. Surely you've 
heard of him.” 

“ Oh yes, I remember now. He had some trouble 
with money-lenders some time ago.” George felt 
very bitter: 

" Yes—you see, he's pot rich, and he got into 
difficulties rather suddenly and—-—” 

“ The old story, I suppose. I thought Winifred 
and he got on very well.” 

“ She’s known him all her life. You see, he’s 
an old friend of the family. They were boy and 
girl together. But to come back to your wedding.” 

” Yes,” replied George. 

” As I said, it’s practically settled for next spring.” 

” Winifred has said nothing to me about it.” 

" Maidenly modesty, my dear boy. As I said, 
you cannot judge women. By the way, that time 
will be agreeable to you, I suppose ? Your affairs 
are all right ? ” 

" Perfectly.” 

“ That’s right. You remember what our lawyer 
fellows arranged, George ? ” 

“ About what ? ” 

*' The financial side of the question my dear boy.” 

" Yes,” and George’s heart became very hard 
as he spoke. 
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" It was awfully good and generous of you. I 
could scarcely sleep the night after I read the agree¬ 
ments. Ah, my boy, it shows that greatness of 
soul is not confined to what is called the aristocracy 
of the land.” 

” I do not quite understand.” 

" Well, many men would have lost their heads 
at such phenomenal success as yours; they would 
have grown purse-proud, and all that sort of thing. 
But you—well, I needn't enlarge on that. Those 
agreements did you credit, my boy, and I felt 
thankful for you. Felt thankful that it was a—a 
love match. You may belong to the common 
people, but-" 

” I beg your pardon,” said George quickly 

” Oh, no offence of course, but-” 

” I beg your pardon,” repeated George. " But 
as it happened, I was not born of common people. 
My father and mother were and are the most 
perfect aristocrats I have eVer known. I never 
realized it so much as since—since I have known 
people who indirectly boast of their—aristocracy.” 

There was a red tinge on his cheek and fire in his 
eyes as he spoke, which the Marquis was not slow 
in noticing. Although he would not confess it, 
he felt rather afraid of the young man who was 
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looking so intently at him, and he knew he had made 
a mistake. This man whom he called a commoner 
had a pride as great as his own, and would not be 
patronized. Moreover, he had not yet gained what 
was in his. heart, and he had to be careful. He 
suppressed his anger, therefore, and went on— 

” I can quite believe you. I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting them yet, but I hope on the wed¬ 
ding day—that is—we shall become acquainted. 
But as I was saying, George, you were very generous, 
and as it happens, I need to take advantage of your 
generosity, my lad. I told you just now about 
my desire to redeem those mortgages—you remem¬ 
ber ? ” 

" Yes,” replied George, 11 1 remember.” 

" Well, my lad, 1 was thinking you might just 
allow me to anticipate matters somewhat. It 
would save me a lot of money, if you could just 
instruct your lawyers to deal with these mortgages 
now, instead of lettiifg them stand over until next 
spring.” 

” Or perhaps later, if anything should happen to 
make Winifred alter her mind again,” suggested 
George. 

“ Oh, I don't think we need consider that,” 
replied the Marquis blandly. 
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" Perhaps not/’ replied George, rising. " I am 
glad you think of paying off your mortgages, Mar¬ 
quis, and-" 

" Of course, you will be eventually benefited, 
George." 

“ Exactly," replied George. " I will go and have 
a talk with Winifred right away, and I will urge 
her to fix an early date for the marriage. So glad 
to have had this talk with you." 

" I don’t understand him," reflected the Marquis 
when he had left the room. “ He seems to be per¬ 
fectly right on money matters, but I don’t like the 
rumours I have heard. I—I wanted to get the 
pesky things settled right away, and then I could 
have put off the wedding—till—till I wanted." 

He poured out a glass of wine, and drank it sldwly. 

" That’s the worst of these parvenus," he went 
on, “ especially clever ones like Tremain. He can’t 
do the gentlemanly thing, and trust to one’s honour 
about the rest. I am sorry Winifred is marry¬ 
ing out of her own class, but—but it must be— 
worse luck." 

As for George Tremain, he went in search of Wini¬ 
fred. He found her at length in the billiard-room, 
where she was playing billiards with Viscount 
Morpeth. Or to be perfectly truthful, they were 

R 
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not playing when he entered the room, but standing 
close together at the end of the table resting on 
their cues, and talking eagerly. 

Of course, he did not hear their conversation, at 
least, only *the words the man was uttering as he 
opened the door. 

“ Oh, curse it, Winnie, if only-” and that was 

all. When they saw him Morpeth coolly turned 
to the table and made a thirty break. 

" That makes the game,” he said when he had 
finished, “ would you like another ? ” 

“ No. I don’t care about playing any more,” 
replied Lady Winifred. 

“You like a game, Tremain ? ” drawled Lord 
Morpeth in a familiar and somewhat insolent manner. 
Evidently he was annoyed at being disturbed in his 
tete-a-tete. 

" No thank you, my gifts don't lie in that direc¬ 
tion he replied, then he turned to his fiancee . 

“ I should like a chat, if you have the time to 
spare me, Winifred,” he said, “ Do you think you 
could give me a few minutes ? ” 

" Oh, certainly,” she replied; but although she 
spoke quickly, almost eagerly, in fact, the young 
man's heart became heavy. 

" I’ll go and see if I can get a hand of bridge 
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somewhere/' said Lord Morpeth. " Perhaps you’ll 
join us presently ? " And George Tremain noticed 
the interchange of glances. 

'* Sit down, will you ? " he said, pointing to one 
of the lounge chairs in the room. 

She sat down without a word. Her cheeks were 
slightly flushed. 

" Winifred," went on George. " When are we 
going to get married ? " 

He put the question bluntly, coldly; but he did 
not feel in the humour for many words. 

" Surely there's no need for hurry, is there ? " 

" Our engagement was announced last May," he 
urged. 

“ Yes, I know, but as we've allowed the summei 
to pass-" 

" Not through my wish," he interrupted. 

u No, but—but really, I did not wish an early 
marriage. Well, as autumn has now come, I think 
we had better wait till spring. Besides-" 

" Yes ? " he queried, as she paused. " Besides 
what ? " 

" You know—that is our arrangement." 

“ What arrangement ? " 

“ Don't make me say unpleasant things—you 
understand ?" 
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“ No, I don't/' 

“ Well, you know I am—ambitious." 

" Oh, I see. Well, I am the accepted candidate 
for Oldtowers." 

" Which you may not win." 

“ Which I shall win." r 

He spoke quietly, but there was such a sugges¬ 
tion of strength in his words, that they influenced 
her in spite of herself. 

* 

“ And then ? " she queried. 

" Then ? Oh, I dined with several members of 
the late Government on Thursday night"—and he 
mentioned certain names. 

She looked at him eagerly. She realized that 
Lord Morpeth was a small man compared with the 
young man to whom she had promised her hand. 

" Thatis interesting," she said, and there was a 
question in her voice. 

" They all seem to think I shall be a very useful 
man in office, when they come back to power," 

“ They told you so ? " 

“They told me so." 

" They also suggested a title—on conditions." 

“ Heavens, George; you are not going to be a 
city knight, I hope. Don't stoop so low as that." 

L “ No, they did not suggest a knighthood." 
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*' I'm glad of that. A baronetcy, I suppose. I 
expect you are paying a big price "—and there was 
an insult in her voice. 

" It will cost me thirty thousand pounds— 
perhaps more," he replied, slowly and distinctly. 

" How interesting." 

"Very. These bought things smack so of vul¬ 
garity, don't they ? " 

She did not speak, but she lifted her eyebrows 
slightly. George Tremain noticed it, and his heart 
became very hard. 

“ Still, money is very useful. For example, your 
father suggested that I should pay off some of his 
mortgages just now.” He was very angry, or he 
would not have said this. Moreover, now that he 
was aroused, although he spoke very quietly, he 
determined to discuss otner matters. 

" I have been wondering, Winifred, if you are 
rather tired of me." 

A fear came into her heart. She had never heard 
this tone in his voice before, and she reflected that 
she could not afford to anger him. She also had 
talked with her father that day, and although things 
had been said to make her angry, she had no desire 
to break off her engagement. Nay, rather, although 
she had no love for him, she more than ever felt 
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the necessity of marrying him. For Lady Wini¬ 
fred had considered everything carefully, and her 
mind was essentially of a practical order. It was 
years since she had given up all thought of marry¬ 
ing Lord Morpeth. Of course, she had been very 
fond of him as a girl, and poor spendthrift though 
he was, would have in her foolish youth linked 
her fate to his. But she had seen the wisdom of 
her father’s views since then; and she was thank- 
ful that he had stood firm. Naturally, she had pro¬ 
fessed to be very bitter about it; but she knew very 
well that if she had married him, her life would 
have been one long misery. She had the tastes 
of her class, and she hated poverty. And Morpeth was 
poor, and he was far from clever. Of course, if he 
had hacl sufficient wealth to keep up his position, 
everything might have been different; but he had 
not. She knew too that she was no longer a girl, 
and that in a few years piany of her personal charms 
would be gone. Besides, she was proud of the 
Dresden estates,' and longed to see them unen¬ 
cumbered. When George Tremain appeared, there¬ 
fore, and her father spoke of him as a financial 
genius, she was, in spite of her protests, not at all 
averse to the idea of bestowing her smiles upon him, 
and, if the truth must be told, was disappointed 
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at his long delay in seeking her hand in marriage. 

She did not love him. She did not even pretend 
to, but she was proud of him. It was true he was 
a commoner, but he was far from a clown; and she 
had noted with satisfaction that men belonging 
to her own class looked •small and common beside 
him. 

And yet she was constantly galled with the thought 
that she was looked upon by her acquaintances as 
one who was marrying a parvenu because of his 
money, that she was the price which her father was 
paying in order to have his debts paid. This 
thought had kept her from consenting to an early 
marriage, and it had made her somewhat ungracious 
to George himself. Besides, after the engagement 
had been announced, she thought rather of the dis¬ 
advantages, than of the advantages, of the engage¬ 
ment. Indeed, when Morpeth had appeared that 
day, many memories of olden days were aroused, 
and she had listened to his love-making in the bil¬ 
liard room with more willingness *than a betrothed 
woman ought. 

Now, however, when George had asked his plain, 
blunt question, she was frightened. What did he 
mean by it ? Did he mean to offer her liberty ? 
The thought was not pleasant. If her engagement 
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were broken, it would not only be the talk of her 
world, but would blight her chances for ever. But 
more than that, George never seemed so desirable 
as now. It was true she would never have thought of 
marrying him had he not been a very rich man, but 
she could not help realizing that he was infinitely 
superior to the man she had once thought herself in 
love with. He was cast in a larger mould; he had 
a stronger personality; indeed, put them side by 
side anywhere, and Morpeth would have been taken 
as the commoner, and Tremain as the aristocrat. 
Then she was pleased about his being practically 
offered office if the party to which her father be¬ 
longed came back to power. For of his ability 
there could be no two opinions, and she quite en¬ 
dorsed her father's opinion that nothing could keep 
him from rising to a high position in the State. 

" I do not quite understand you,” she said, in 
reply to his question. # 

” And yet I spoke plainly,” he replied quietly. 
" I asked you whether you had grown tired of me.” 

" Why should you think of such a thing ? ” 

” Because you have shown no desire to see me. 
You have taken no trouble to answer my letters, 
and your greeting this evening was as cold as an 
icicle.” 
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" You do not expect us to act like—a—couple of 
shop assistants ? ” she said. 

" I scarcely understand the allusion,” he replied. 

” As far as I know, shop assistants in the main 
behave decorously and correctly. But I would have 
you understand this, ^Winifred. Marriage with¬ 
out affection is hell, at least, that is my view of it, 
although I am given to understand that ajpiong 
many people love is not regarded as a necessity 
concomitant of marriage Kfe. If, therefore, you 
have ceased to care for me, if you have 
grown tired of me I should be glad if you would 
tell me.” 

Lady Winifred's mind was quickly made up. 
She could not afford to lose this man; her pride, 
her interests demanded that she should nof. 

“ And—and do you care ? ” she asked. There 
was a tremor in her voice, and George thought he 
saw her eyelids quiver. 

" Of course I do,” he cried eagerly. " Whatever 
made you think of such a thing ? ” 

" Because—I was afraid—you were getting tired 
of me.” 

She did it very prettily, and George thought hei 
voice vibrated with sincerity. For the moment she 
cast the spell of her early charm upon him. Again 
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he realized that she bore one of the oldest names 
in England, and that she was a great lady. 

“ And did you care ? ” he asked. The earnest 
tones caused even her heart to vibrate with a joy 
she could scarcely understand. 

" Of course I cared-j-George,” she replied. 
" Every woman likes to be first, and I was afraid 
thaU/ou were more interested in your great financial 
c ^nemes, and in your future career than-” 

" Than what ? ” he asked. There was a new light 
in his eyes, a light of hope, of joy. 

“ Than of a poor lone girl called Winifred Dres¬ 
den / 1 she half whispered. 

" You mean that ?” he cried holding out both 
hands. 

She fose from her chair as he spoke, and stood 
by his side. She was a tall stately woman, almost 
as tall as he. 

“ Should I have pronpsed to be your wife, if I 
did not mean it—and more ? ” she asked. 

He put his arm around her waist and kissed her; 
he had not felt so happy since his engagement. So 
great was her charm that for the moment he felt 
sure that she loved him. 

“ Only one more, George/' she said presently, 
" or I shall begin to think-" 
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“ What ? ” he asked. 

“ That you are fond of acting like a draper's 
assistant.* * 

“ I am,’*, he said with a laugh. 

When the Marquis of Dresden went to bed that 
night, there was a look ^of satisfaction on his face. 

"I am glad Winifred decided to be sensible/* 
he reflected. " I really believe she was inclined to 
be awkward. But she has not only been sensibisy 
she has been clever, and as a result I have got my 
way about those mortgages. I must communicate 
with my lawyers at once.” 

But George Tremain was troubled in spite of 
everything. For hours he lay awake, thinking not 
only of Lady Winifred’s altered behaviour, but of 
her cold indifference towards him for the past 
months. What had caused this sudden change of 
demeanour ? And then awkward, cruel questions 
kept urging themselves upon him. 

By-and-by, when he fell asleep, he was troubled 
by strange dreams. He thought he was a boy 
again, and was in his little room in the old St. Tidy 
house. As he lay alone there his mother came to him 
with a sad, haunted look in her eyes. 

" Mother/' he said, “ what is the matter ? ** 

" Mary Trefry/* she replied. 
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“ Mary," he cried; " what of her ?" 

11 She is lost/' was the reply. 

A great pain shot through his heart, a pain so 
great that he woke. He found himself sobbing, 
and his eyes* were wet with tears. 



CHAPTER XV 


RUMOURS 

G EORGE TREMAIN S wedding did not take 
place in the following spring, in spite of the 
fact that both Lady Winifred and her father had 
spoken of it as a suitable time. 

No one seemed to know the reason for this, not 
even George himself. George asked the Marquis 
his reason for the postponement, but he §fot no 
satisfactory reply. Not that George grieved. In a 
sense he felt relieved when he knew that a consider¬ 
able time must pass before he would take his 
marriage vows, especially as his financial schemes 
became very exacting. 

The Marquis did not postpone the wedding, how¬ 
ever, without great consideration. Although he 
professed to have no knowledge of business himself, 
he spent a great deal of time studying financial 
questions. Moreover, he made a special point of 
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being friendly with well-known financiers, and it 
was immediately after a long conversation with a 
German Jew, Klein by name, that he spoke of a 
possible delay of the wedding. 

After this he was often seen in the City of London, 
wearing an anxious look. 

Presently there were hints in financial circles 
tha 4 : " Young Napoleon’s schemes were not doing 
very well,” and men watched George Tremain’s 
face with a great deal of curiosity. After this 
it was rumoured that ” young Midas was not 
invulnerable, after all.” 

One day, some time after the events mentioned 
in the last chapter, the Marquis called at the offices 
of Sir William Pilken. 

” Pflken,” he said, ” you are an honourable man, 
and there is no one on whose word I depend so much 
as on yours .* 1 

“ Whenever I need a testimonial. Marquis/* said 
the financier, " I shall certainly apply to you.” 

" And you shall get it, Pilken,** replied the other 
pompously, ” although, Heaven knows, your word 
carries far more weight than mine. Mind you, I 
don't object; I*m enough of a Radical for that.” 

“ Well, what is it ? '* asked Sir William. 

“Ah, that is just like you. You never like 
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preambles; you want to get at the heart of a 
man straightaway.” 

“ I'm a very busy man,” said Sir William. 

“And yet you needn't be. Old Schwartz was 

telling me only yesterday that-” ■ 

“Never mind what old Schwartz told you, Marquis. 
You didn't come to speak to me about that. What 
is it ? ” 

“ Have you seen young Tremain lately ? ” asked* 
the Marquis after an awkward pause. 

“ Perhaps a week ago.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Well ? ” and Sir William's face was as expres¬ 
sionless as that of the Sphinx. 

“ You know what I want to know, and you know 
everything.” 

“That’s the first time I was ever accused of 
omniscience.” 

“ You know what I mean. You are the Colossus 
of the financial world ; you have your finger on the 
pulse of the whole thing.” 
t* Well, what then ? " 

“ You know what is in my mind. Tremain is 
engaged to marry my daughter. Quite frankly and 
between ourselves, I can't afford uncertainties. Is 
he sound ? Is he safe ? ” 
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“ Who is sound ? Who is safe ? " asked Sir 
William. 

" I appeal to you as a friend, Pilken. Tell me." 

Sir William Pilken sat for a few seconds looking at 
the blotting-*pad before him, without speaking a 
word. t 

" Every man in Tremain’s position must have his 
ups&nd downs," he said presently. 

“I know. But how much truth is there in the 
rumours one hears in financial circles ? I am 
in an awkward position. He is engaged to my 
daughter, he is the accepted candidate of my cousin 
Fakenham’s borough, his name is associated with 
mine in a thousand ways, and if he's going to come 
a cropper-" 

" Of course you will shuffle him off. 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders 

" Even although you break your daughter’s 
heart," added Sir William with a smile. 

44 My daughter’s future must not be wrecked, 
sir,” replied the Marquis—■" no, sir, not for the sake 
of all the parvenus in the world! " 

" But if all this gossip is—mere gossip ? " said 
Sir William drily. 

" Then, of course, nothing more need be said." 

A hard look came into the financier's eyes. Even 
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he, man of gold as he was, was disgusted with the 
unblushing marriage market which they were dis¬ 
cussing. 

“ Why should I trouble to tell this fellow any¬ 
thing ? ” he said to himself. " It is np business of 

mine. Besides, they deserve no consideration, these 

• 

Dresdens. While Tremarn is making money, they 
toady to him; but let him lose it—then he ^nay 
become a beggar for all they care.” 

" Come, now, TPilken,” continued the Marquis 
4 'We have known each other a good many years, 
and-” 

“ You have done very well out of me,” interrupted 
the financier brutally. “ You have done well out of 
Tremain too. For years he has kept your head 
above water.” Through him you are in compara¬ 
tively affluent circumstances to-day. 

“ I don’t deny it,” replied the other. " I felt he 

was a clever fellow, and-” 

** Your affection for him depends on the state of 
his finances.” 

u Do be reasonable, Pilken.” 

“ I am very reasonable,” replied the Baronet. 
“ Indeed, I am so reasonable that I feel like giving 
you a piece of my mind. Men of your class are 
friendly to such as I while it pays you. You come to 
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me now with flattering words, because you think I 
can help you. If by chance I lost my money, it 
would be no more * My dear Pilken ' this, and * My 
dear Pilken * that. You wouldn’t know me. It’s 
the same with Tremain. While he was spoken of as 
the young Napoleon of finance, you went around 
saying that his engagement with your daughter 
was purely a love-match, and now that there is talk 
about the young Napoleon being sent to St. Helena, 
you-” 

“ But what can I do ? ” said the other. " Don't 
you see my position ? I daren’t allow Winifred to 
marry a poor man. Think of my financial position. 
I—I tell you I’ve been building a good deal on this, 
and my case is serious.” 

The* financier looked at the other steadily for 
several seconds. He was evidently carefully 
weighing what to say. 

“ Marquis,” he said presently,** don’t be in too 
great a hurry. It is true Tremain has hit upon 
several failures, and has been bitten badly; but, 
as I told you years ago, he is a financial genius. 
The young Napoleon won’t stay in St Helena long/* 

" Thank you, Pilken. That is your candid opin¬ 
ion, isn’t it ? As you know, I always liked Tremain, 
and of course his success has been phenomenal. 
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You think he will weather through and come out of 
everything triumphantly ? ” 

” He can/* replied Sir WilDiam. 

" He can ? What do you mean, my dear fellow ? ” 
Just what I say. But I don’t say he will.” 
Bless my soul, my dear fellow, do be frank with 
me!” 

" Marquis,” said Sir William, " you admire'men 
of honour, don't you ? ” 

" The Dresden crest is well known,” replied the 
Marquis grandiloquently— 11 ‘ Honour before all 
things/ ” 

“ Then I believe Tremain to be a man of honour, 
that is as far as business is concerned, plus extraor¬ 
dinary abilities and power to get on. I have no 
more to say, and you can make what you like 
out of what I have said.” 

” But—but, my dear Pilken-” 

** I am very busy, and if you want to know more, 
why don't j^ou go and ask him ? ” 

The Marquis hesitated a few seconds, then he said: 
" Thank you, Pilken; " I will.” 

There was an uncomfortable look in his eyes, 
however, as he wended his way to George's offices. 
The truth was, the Marquis was afraid of Tremain. 
Young as he was, there was something in his 
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demeanour which kept the proud old aristocrat at 
bay. Still, he kept to his resolution, and at length 
found his way to George’s offices. 

Whatever might be the gossip in business circles, 
there was no* appearance of failure or distress here. 
Prosperity seemed to abound everywhere. The 
fittings of the offices were rich and solid. Clerks 
werd busily engaged at their various desks, the click 
. of typewriters was constantly heard, and everything 
suggested prosperity. 

f ‘ I wish to see Mr. Tremain,” and the Marquis 
gave his card to a well-dressed young fellow. 

“ He has a number of people waiting to get a word 
with him,” said the clerk, " but no doubt he will see 
you, my lord.” 

He left him as he spoke, and in a few minutes 
returned. 

“Will you ^come to Mr. Tremain's room ? ” he 
said. 

The Marquis followed the clerk, and presently 
found himself in a luxuriously furnished room. He 
felt like reproaching himself as he entered. The 
young man who sat at his desk, and who was calmly 
dealing with great enterprises, looked so strong, so 
confident, that the rumours which he had so con¬ 
stantly heard seemed to become as nothing. 
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11 Are you in a great hurry, Marquis ? ” said George 
quietly. 

" No, I am not pressed for time/' 

" Then would you mind my dealing with a few 
matters ? Here's to-day's Times ” . 

Hiding his face behind the newspaper, the Marquis 
watched and listened, ancl as he did so, he wondered. 
The young man who had come to London <5nly a 
few years before, unknown and poor, was now a 
tremendous power. He had never felt it as he felt 
it now. One man after another sought andience 
with him, gave their reports and asked for his guid¬ 
ance, but in no instance did he seem flurried or dis¬ 
mayed. He seemed to see into the heart of a situ¬ 
ation in an instant, and his judgments were quick 
and far-reaching. Everything appeared • to be 
governed with the regularity and precision of clock¬ 
work. Nothing seemed to disturb him. More than 
once, while in the midst of dictating important 
letters, the telephone bell at his side would ring, 
but his conversation on the telephone, no matter 
how important, never seemed to break the thread of 
his thoughts; he would return to the letter as 
though he were undisturbed. 

One remark he made impressed the Marquis 
tremendously. 
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" I find,” said George to his private secretary, 
44 that Schweitzerhof & Co. claim £10,000 ? ” 

" Yes, sir, but I don’t think they can substantiate 
the claim. £5,000 would cover it/' 

“ Let me see their papers.” 

The man immediately produced them. 

t 

George scanned them quickly, and then thought 
for a 1 few seconds. 

“ Make out a cheque for £10,000,” he said. 

“ He deals with thousands as though they were 
sixpence,” thought the Marquis. 

” And now. Marquis,” said George presently, 
" what can I do for you ? ” 

” I want five minutes’ private chat,” replied the 
other. The clerks and secretary left the office 
immediately. 

“ What is it ? ” asked George. 

“ There are nasty rumours afloat,” said the 
Marquis. 

“ Yes, what are they ? ” 

" That things are bad with you, that you’ve been 
bitten badly, that your schemes are turning out 
failures, and—and that-” 

" Well, go on,” said George as the other hesitated. 

“ You see ”—and the Marquis wriggled in his 
chair—" of course you are a wonderful fellow—a 
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miracle, in fact, and I pay but little heed to—to- 

But think, say, of Blacketer-Whitten.” 

" Yes, what of him? ” 

" He went up almost as quickly as you, and owned 
several fine estates, but—well, you know how he 
ended.” 

” Yes, he ended by shftoting himself. He made 
millions and lost them.” 

" He ruined hundreds of people, and he dragged 
honoured names fti the mire.” 

” And you are afraid that I shall end in the same 
way.” 

" I heard that you dropped £30,000 over the 
Argentine affair.” 

“ Well, what then ? Did any one but I lose 
money ? ” 

- No. but-” 

“ But what ? ” 

The young man spoke quite coolly, but the Marquis 
shrunk before his gaze. 

” 1—I think I have a right to know the truth,” 
he stammered presently. 

” Then let me tell you this,” said George. " I 
shall never become another Blacketer-Whitten. No 
one will ever lose money through me.” 

“ That’s hardly a straight answer, is it ? ” 
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u What can be straighter ? " 

44 But at least you owe me—that is-" 

44 What ? " asked George. 44 Are you a penny 
poorer because of me ? ” 

44 No. Of course it is all the other way, but——” 
44 I am afraid you will have to be content with 
what I have told you/' said George, 44 and I’m very 
busy. f * 

The Marquis tried to be satisfied, but he was not. 
He believed in his prospective son-in-law, and yet 
he had doubts, especially when financiers told him 
of one after another of George's schemes which 
turned out failures. 

44 But he has a pig thing on now/' said old Aaron 
Zimmermaim some time after the interview with 
George. “ It is vun of the piggest and cleverest 
things I ever heard of. If he pulls it through, he will 
make a mint of moneys. And he have done it so 
cleverly, too. I tink he stands to gain, whoever 
loses." 

44 Ah, Mr. Zimmermaim," cried the Marquis, 
“ tell me! " 

For a long time he could not understand Aaron 
Zimmermann's explanations, and when at length 
they became clear, he cried out: 44 That is tremen¬ 
dous. But is he not going dose to the line ? What 
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if he fails? Will it not be a Blacketer-Whitten 
affair over again ? ” 

“ Ah, no, George is too clever for that; he has 
made himself safe.” 

" But what will people say ? ” 

The old Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He is a speculator, dhd speculators haf always a 
bad name. But what then? It is pizzne&, and 
people forget and forgif if he make a mil¬ 
lion.” 

“ And will he carry it through ? ” 

" He is clever enough for anything. Besides, he 
haf need to make this thing a success. He haf been 
badly hit, and he must make a big haul, or he go 
under. But he haf done well He haf got some of 
the best names in England to back him, and I think 
he go through.” 

" And if he does ? ” 

"Ah, then—then—,” and the old Jew laughed, 
"why he will be the piggSst man in all London.” 

And so men talked about the man whom many 
called the young Napoleon of finance. His career 
had been like that of many a gambler. At first he 
had gained prodigiously. Everything he touched 
turned to gold, arid every scheme triumphed. Then 
c ante reverses, and they were many* Indeed, at 
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the time when the Marquis paid him his visit, George 
began to feel the insecurity of the ground under his 
feet. Why it was, he could not tell, but his judgment 
seemed at fault, while the enemies he had made 
worked for his downfall. 

Then, as old Aaron Zimmermann had said, he 
determined to retrieve alThe had lost by one big 
throw* of the dice. The thing promised well, and 
he obtained the support of more than one great 
name. It was discussed in financial circles as one 
of the biggest and yet one of the riskiest things that 
had been floated for years, and feeling ran high in 
the City. As may be imagined, it was an anxious 
time for George. It was a gambler's chance, and 
he staked everything upon it. 

The tkne which Lady Winifred had insisted must 
elapse before their marriage had long come to an end, 
but nothing was said about fixing the day for the 
wedding. The truth was, the Marquis had deter¬ 
mined to see how George's great scheme would turn 
out before settling anything. 

*' He has not been to see me for more than two 
months," said Lady Winifred to him one day. 

" He's working night and day, my dear. I have 
been making careful inquiries, and if he succeeds he 
will be another Rothschild/* 
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•" And if he fails ? ’’ 

*' Then Heaven help us, for I don’t know what we 
can do. In any case, we can’t afford to throw him 
over—yet.” 



CHAPTER XVI 

GOD AND MAMMON 

G EORGE TREMAIN entered his office one 
morning to find among other letters which 
had been set aside by his secretary as needing his 
personal attention, one from Mr. Felix Lazarus. 
A good many months had now elapsed since he had 
last seen this gentleman, although more than one 
request^ for an interview had been made. The 
truth was, that George was greatly ashamed of 
himself for having made concessions to the wily 
Jew in any way. Moreover, he did not believe it 
had done him any good. Most men were of the 
same opinion as the Marquis of Dresden. It was 
believed that he had paid a huge sum for certain 
articles that had appeared, and it had not added 
to his reputation as an honourable financier. Be* 
sides, as the things which had been lauded to the 
skies had not turned out successfully, a good m^ny 
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unpleasant remarks had been made. Of course, 
George had become pretty well hardened to the 
gossip in the city, and was, therefore, less influenced 
by it than he had been in the earlier stages of his 
career, but he was still sensitive to sneers, especi¬ 
ally when those same sneers contained an element 
of truth. Be that as it may, he had refused all 
the overtures which Mr. Felix Lazarus had'made 
since the interview recorded in these pages, and 
was not at all pleased to see his letter lying before 
him. 

It was marked Personal and very Important 
and was couched in the following terms— 

" Dear Mr. Tremain,— 
f< I am in a difficult dilemma. Overtures have 
been made to me, overtures which I do not wish 
to accept until I have seen you. And yet I cannot 
afford to ignore then*. As they affect you very 
vitally, 1 wish to urge upon you the necessity of 
giving me an appointment without a minute’s 
delay. I shall remain in my office from ten to one 
to-morrow in the expectation of hearing from you. 
Believe me that nothing short of exceedingly serious 
reasons would lead me to write to you in this manner. 

. ** Yours faithfully, 

“ Faux Lazarus / 9 
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George Tremain read the letter three times, 
noting very carefully the words underlined. 

" I expect I know what it means,” he reflected. 
“ * Where the carcase is there will the vultures be 
gathered together/ and some of them think 
that-” 

He sprung to his feet, and shook his fist as if at 
an imaginary enemy. His eyes were flashing with 
defiance and determination. 

* 

“ Some of them think I am down,” he laughed; 
" they talk as though I were a spent force; but 1*11 
let them know. Why, in a month from now I 
shall be able to laugh at them all.” 

He began to walk up and down his office, as 
his habit was when he was excited. 

" Th6 mean, miserable hounds,” he cried. 
“ While they thought I was making big sums ot 
money they were ready to lick my boots; but 
directly they knew I [had been badly hit, they be¬ 
gan to avoid me Men whom I saved from ruin 
quoted Scripture against me. * They that would 
be rich fall into many a snare/ they said, but they 
took care not to refund what they got out of me* 
On all hands I can see the changes in the manner of 
the people I meet. They think Fm in a shaky con¬ 
dition, but as soon as my great coup becomes known. 
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I shall have them all back at me again, beslavering 
with flattering speeches. Still- 

And then he threw himself into his chair and sat 
for a long time in silence. His face had become 
haggard. The look of defiance was still in his eyes, 
but it was sullen, dogged. Those who knew him 
as a boy down at St. Tidy would scarcely recognize 
him now. 

“ Yes, I’ll see Mr. Lazarus,” he reflected at length. 
"I’ll see him immediately, and know what he has 
to say. On the whole, I’m glad he’s written; he 
will be able to tell me pretty correctly what the 
actual feeling of the City towards me is.” 

He went to the telephone, and told the Jew that 
he could be free in an hour’s time, after which he 
dealt with the morning's letters. 

Mr. Lazarus was evidently in an uncomfort¬ 
able frame of mind as he entered George's offices. 
Perhaps the air of prosperity which everywhere 
abounded influenced him in spite of himself. 
There was no suggestion of anxiety, or difficulty. 
The clerks were working in a calm and orderly way, 
while evidently a great deal of business was passing 
through the office. In addition to this he stood 
somewhat in awe of the young financier. He in¬ 
stinctively knew that he was not a man to be 
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trifled with, and that any one who decided to be 
at cross purposes with him must be assured of his 
position. 

Mr. Lazarus, therefore, adopted his deferential 
attitude in .entering the office. His bullying 
manners were for quite a different class of man. 

" So good of you to see me, Mr. Tremain/' he 
snuflied, "and nothing but the strongest reasons 
would have made me write as I did." 

“ Well, let's have your reasons,” said George 
rather curtly. The man made him angry. 

” It's no fun, I can assure you, being the editor 
of a financial paper,” he said uneasily, noting the 
look in George's eyes. " It's but a dog's life at 
best.” 

" Then why don't you give it up ? ” 

“ Ah, there you are! ” cried the Jew. " I'd give 
it up to-morrow, but we are not all millionaires, 
Mr. Tremain, and I have to make a living.” 

“ Just so; well, what is this matter which so 
vitally affects me, and with which I must deal with¬ 
out a minute’s delay ? ” 

" What a memory you have to be able to quote 
my exact words,” exclaimed Mr. Lazarus. " But 
you see, Mr. Tremain, a financial paper must take 
no sides, it must simply reflect financial facts. It 
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must have no favouritism, no party, no politics; 
it simply deals with what actually exists.** 

“ That's all very edifying,*’ replied George, who 
knew his man, " but I hardly see how it affects me.** 

“ What I mean is, that even friendships have 
to yield to stress of circumstances. I cannot sup¬ 
press important news in my paper, nor doctor up 
news, even if by so doing I could save a friend from 
ruin.” 

“Not unless that friend made it worth your while 
to do so,” remarked George dryly. 

“ Ah, you will have your joke,” laughed the Jew ; 
“ but I—really, I*m in a curious fix—and—and I 
always like to oblige a friend if I can.” 

** Meaning-” 

" You, Mr. Tremain, if you will allow me to call 
you my friend. Of course, you are a great man and 

4 

far above me, but-” 

** Yes, I understand; what is the situation ? I 
haven't time to beat about the bush. Have you 
another advertisement that you wish me to pay 
for ? ” 

“ No-o,” said Mr. Lazarus, u it's the other way, 
if I may say so.” 

George gave the Jew, who was fumbling among 
some papers, a keen glance. 


T 
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” Let's see it,” said the young man. 

" I did not write this,” said the Jew apologetic¬ 
ally ; " I never wrote a word of it.” 

George took a piece of paper from the other's 
outstretched hand and read it carefully. It was 
an article on himself. It dealt with his so-called 
meteoric career, and it gave a history of many of 
his financial schemes, showing the foundations on 
which they had been built, and' what they meant 
to the investing public, and what they meant to the 
author of the schemes. Finally it dealt with his 
last great venture, the venture on which, like a 
desperate gambler, he had staked everything. 

It was a bitter indictment. The words seemed 
to be fteeped in acid. According to the article, 
George was a bird of prey waiting to pounce upon 
any innocent victim that came in his way, one 
who had endeavoured to build up a huge fortune 
on the impoverishment bf others. 

” I did not write it, Mr. Tremain,” cried Mr. 
Lazarus when he had finished, “ not a line, not a 
word of it. It was written—by—by an outsider 
altogether.” 

" Yes, I know that,” replied George; “ and more, 
I know who wrote it.” 

“ I've never told you/’ 
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" No, but the handiwork is easily recognizable. 
The man has threatened to ruin me, and he’s been 
trying to ruin me for years. I know why he’s 
trying to do it too. I’ve been before him in several 
things, and he wants to control something which 
he cannot touch while I am in the way. He can¬ 
not compete with me openly and honestly in busi¬ 
ness, but he wants to sting me behind my 
back." 

" Of course, you know whether he could substan¬ 
tiate what he says, in case you decided to sue him 
for libel ? " And the beady eyes of the Jew glittered 
as he spoke. 

“ What financier in London can afford to have all 
his affairs brought before a court of law ? Of 
course I could win my case against him if I sued him 
for libel, but it would not be worth while; the 
damages would be nothing compared with the 
actual harm, besides, the most innocent of transac¬ 
tions can be so twisted as to appear fraudulent." 

Tremain seemed to be talking to himself rather 
than to the Jew; and it was evident that he was 
trying to see through a difficult situation. 

“ I need mention no names," said the Jew, “ but 
he has me in his power. In fact he could, if he 
likes, cripple me, ruin me*" 
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There was an honest ring in his voice; he might 
be speaking the truth. 

” Go on," said George. 

“ He has offered me a big sum to put it in; he 
has threatened to ruin me if I won't.” 

" And-? " queried .George. 

" I do not like doing it, Mr. Tremain; you are a 
greater man, a cleverer man than he, and I look 
upoq you as my friend. I do not want to put it in." 

" And so you have come to me to see if there is 
no way out of it ? ” 

“ That's it.” 

“ Well, what do you suggest ? ” 

” If you will pay me-and he mentioned 

a largQ amount, “ it will partly recoup me for what 
I should lose, and enable me to fight him,” cried 
the Jew. “ I could then be independent of him, 
and I could devote my paper to your interests." 

For half an hour they talked, discussing mat¬ 
ters which can be of but little interest to the general 
reader, but which were of vast importance, especi¬ 
ally to the Jew. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lazarus at length; “ what are 
you going to do ? ” 

”1 must have time to think,” said the young 
man; “ call on me in an hour, and I'll tell you. 1 ’ 
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“The thing will do you terrible harm if it 
appears." 

“ Probably. I'll think it out.” 

When he was gone the young man lay back in 
his office chair, and reflected. He thought of the 
past, the present, the future. He saw himself a 
happy, though ambitious boy in Cornwall, oae who 
loved, and was loved by a pure, good girl; he 
thought of their pimple homely life, of the ideals of 
the Quaker Meeting-house, of their simple pleasures 
and uneventful lives. And it was all sweet, and 
dean; it was unsullied by the dust of the traffic 
on the world’s great highway. 

Then came his life in London. He had succeeded. 
He had more than fulfilled the dreams of^his boy¬ 
hood. But, oh, the price, the price! And still the 
future lay before him. Yes, he could weather the 
storms, he could buy silence, ay, he could buy praise, 
and he could still go on to realize his ambitions. 
But still, there was the price. 

Of course, he was a young man yet, but in a few 
years his youth would be gone, and in a few years 
more still, he would have to face eternity. He 
could not shake off the influence of early training; 
an spite .of all that had happened he was still the 
child of the Quaker Meeting-house, the Quaker home. 
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He was utterly disillusioned now about the sweets 
of riches. Of course, he still longed to be rich, still 
longed for all that money could buy—but what was 
it all worth when he had to buy the silence and buy 
the praise of rtien like Mr. Lazarus ? For that was 
what it meant. His life a^ a speculator, a company 
prometer, had laid him open to all sorts of terrors, 
of which blackmail was not the worst. 

He thought of his hopes, ambitions, ideals, princi¬ 
ples as a boy, he thought of the teachings of the New 
Testament, whose ethics were the standard of his 
home life, and then he reflected on his daily 
life. 

“ The New Testament has to go by the board here 
in the city,” he said to himself; “ our God is the 
god of ' get on'; we worship an image of gold, and 
we love our god with all our heart and mind.” 

At the end of an hour lAr. Lazarus came again. 

” Well, Mr. Tremain ? • he said eagerly. 

“ You may print the article,” said George. 

" What l ” 

" My words were plain.' 

” But you know what it will mean ? ” 

" Possibly.” 

“ Think of your baronetcy, a possible post undet 
the next government.” 
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George laughed bitterly. “ I've paid dear enough 
for them already," he said. M Great God, man, 
what is it all worth ? " 

“ But think," cried the Jew, “ we are certain to 
have a General Election during the year, and this 
will ruin all your chances.". 

" Let it." 

" That's your last word ? " 

" That's my last word. Whatever else I con¬ 
sent to. I'll not consent to continual blackmail, 
for that's what your suggestion amounts to." 

" Still, I'll fight on," he continued firmly when 
Mr. Lazarus had gone. " They shall see that I am 
not to be intimidated by an article in such a paper 
as that." 

Shortly afterwards a bolt came from the murky 
sky. A leading article appeared in one of Mr. 
Lazarus' papers'on " George Tremain, Company 
Promoter, Speculator, and Originator of Rotten 
Financial Schemes." It was terrible in its bitter¬ 
ness and crushing cynicism. It purported to 
discuss the career of the young financier from an 
impartial and judicial standpoint. In reality, it 
was cruel beyond words. 

George noticed a strange atmosphere in his offices 
as he entered them on the morning of its appearance, 
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Clerks looked at him in a questioning, frightened 
way; his secretary was anxious and flurried. 

" What’s the matter, Brinton ? ” asked George. 

" Have you read the papers this morning, Mr. 
Tremain ? ” 

“ What papers ? ” * 

Fot answer his secretary passed him the paper in 
which the article appeared, and then left the room 
without a word. George read and re-read like a 
man in a dream. Nothing so bitter and so damning 
had appeared about any financier for years. He 
had read it before, but it seemed more crushing 
than ever. 

“ Let it come—let it come I ” he cried. “ The 
sooner‘this ghastly suspense comes to an end, even 
if it means my ruin, the better I shall be pleased. 
After all, what happiness have I got out of my 
success ? What have I gained ? I have been petted 
and flattered by a lot of self-seeking parasites, who 
would see me die in the streets rather than help me. 
Yes, I am engaged to be married to the daughter of 
a marquis, but what will she say to this ? She 
cares no more for me than for her Japanese spaniel. 
What have I been the better because of the dizzy 
height to which I have climbed ? There isn't a 
lonelier man in London than I, in spite of all the 
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money I've made I What a fool I've been! " 

He sat for some time staring at the article. “ Less 
than twelve months ago," he cried, “ this same 
paper wrote an article about me, lauding me to the 
skies ; and now, because a big price ‘has been paid to 
them by my enemies,.this appears! " 

His mind flew back over the year. 

“ What have I lost ? " he cried presently. “I’ve 
lost the love of* the best girl who ever lived! I sold 
my chance of having her as my wife for a gilded 
icicle. I sacrificed my love for a name, a position, 
for an entrance into Society. Society 1 The 
hollowest, the tawdriest, the shabbiest thing under 
God's skies ! I've lost my soul to get that! If I'd 
succeeded, all would have been well; everything is 
forgiven the man who succeeds. But now, because 
it is believed I am # going to fail, they turn on me 
like snarling dogs. But don’t I deserve it ? I've 
boasted that I’ve been an honest financier, and I’ve 
never put myself within the power of the law. But 
is any speculator honest ? Have I not been trading 
on credulity and ignorance ? At first I felt miserable 
about it, but—but-—yes, old Pilken was right—I 
have lost my soul! " 

The next day, while he was hard at work in his 
office, a clerk came to him. 
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” Please, sir, your father and mother wish to see 
you.** 

He started in his chair. " What ? ” he cried. 

The clerk repeated the message. 

" Show them'in. Crick,” he said, ” and—and I do 
not wish to be disturbed.”, 

A minute later, as Mr. and Mrs. Tremain entered 
the room, George took a step to meet them ; but 
when he saw the look on his mother^ face, he stood 
still. 

“ George, George, my boy,” cried his mother, 
“ tell me that—that this terrible article is not 
true! ” 

" Many of my plans have failed, mother—that is 
true,” was* the only answer he could make. 

” I don’t mean that. I do not care about the 
money. There’s always a home for you, my boy, 
but the rest—the attack on your character, the 
statement that you have been a cruel, pitiless, self- 
seeking Midas, robbing orphans, cheating widows, and 
thinking only of your own gain ? What of that ? ” 

” Mother, let me explain,” he said presently. 

” There seems no room for explanation,” persisted 
the mother. ” Is this what is written about you a 
lie, or is it true ? ” 

George was silent. 
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" And what are you going to do, George ? ” It 
was his father who spoke. 

“ I don’t know—yet,” replied George. “ You are 
a business man, father, and you can understand. 
Let me tell you exactly how matters stand.” 

After that the*three sat together for hours talking 
long and earnestly, and presently, when the ol<^ folks 
left him and went to their hotel, George sat for a 
long, long time thinking. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PRICE AND THE REWARD 

L ady Winifred Dresden looked steadily 

at George Tremain, and the light of suppressed 
anger shone from her eyes. 

" Then I don't count ? " she said. 

" I should not be here if you did not/' he replied. 
11 But you say the law cannot touch you ? " 
" No/ it cannot touch me." 

" Then—then you are safe ? " 

“ From the law—yes.” f 
" Thank Heaven, there will be no scandal! 
"No, there will be no scandal—at least, of that 
sort." 

“ And—and is your power gone ? That is you— 
you-" 

" I am still what is called a rich man," he said. 
" Oh, George," she cried, " I am so glad ! During 
the last three months I have scarcely gone any- 

294 
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where. I've moped as though I—I were a shop¬ 
keeper's daughter crossed in love. But if you 
are still rich, why, then, we can—that is, nothing will 
make any difference." 

“ Would it grieve you to lose me ? " 

" Of course it would, George." 

" Do you love me, then ? You never tell me 

11 

so. 

" As though I could be demonstrative like a trades¬ 
man's daughter I But I've been jealous of your 
honour, George." 

" I am glad for that," replied George. ft I've 
been thinking a good deal about my honour. The 
fact that I’ve been troubled about it has relieved me 
a great deal. It has told me that I have not quite 
lost my soul." 

She did not like the tone of his voice; the look in 
his eyes made her feel uncomfortable. 

“ You talk so funnily, George; I don't understand 
you a bit. Will you explain to me ? " 

" Yes,” replied George, “ I came here to do that. 
I want to tell you about myself. May I ? " 

u Please do, but don't frighten me." 

*• I was bom with great ambitions," said George 
presently, " and I was reared with a high sense of 
honour. I was trained to believe in the New Testa- 
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ment, to follow the teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity.” 

“ How interesting 1 ” she said. " As though any 

one did that nowadays ! ” 

“ There are some who do,” replied George. ” When 

I came to London, I was true to my ambitions, but 

* 

I—I sold my soul.” 

” Does such a thing exist ? ” 

“ At first I made a great deal of money. I carried 
everything before me. I determined to be rich, and 
I devoted all my powers to that end; I let nothing 
stand in my way.” 

" I always admired your cleverness,” she said. 

“ I made enemies, naturally—every successful 
man does—but you—you promised to marry me, 
didn't you ? ” 

" Yes, George ; and I've had such an awful time 
these last few weeks. But I'm proud that you've 
overcome your difficulties.” 

” Yes, I've had a hard battle,” said George, 
“ and the battle has opened my eyes.” 

" Naturally it would.” 

” Winifred, I've determined to give up money 
making,” he said. 

" But—but-” she interrupted anxiously. 

” Listen,” he went on. “ I have found that I still 
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have a soul, and that nothing can atone for the loss 
of it. If—if I went on as I have been going on— 
well, I should lose it. It is not for me to judge 
others, but I was brought up a Puritan, and this is 
how it has come to me. The life I've been living 

these last few years-" He stopped. 

“ Don't be silly, George l Tell me what you 
mean." 

" As a boy," sa^d George, “ I was taught to believe 
in God. One of my fathers favourite passages from 
the Bible was this : * What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? ” 

" Is that antiquated saying really in the Bible ? '* 
'* It may be possible to do justly as a speculator/' 
said George—" it may be, but it is not possible to 
love mercy, nor to walk humbly with God—at 
least, for me. And I am going to give it up. I am 
going to save my soul/* 

The woman shrugged her shoulders, but she 
watched him narrowly. 

'* I have been worshipping a strange god these 
last few years," he said—“ the god of ' get on/ I 
am tired of sacrificing at his altar/' 

“ But—but what do you mean ? " she persisted. 
" You don't mean to say that— " 
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" Pardon me/’ said George, interrupting her. " I 
want to tell you something. After many reverses I 
determined to redeem my fortunes by staking every¬ 
thing on one big throw. It’s no use my trying to 
explain to you ; only an expert in financial matters 
would be able to understand. Enough to say that 
my scheme jeopardized the name and fortune of one 
of the most honourable men in England. There 
were others that I dragged into my net, too. I was 
determined to save myself regardless of others/ 

** Well, you succeeded, didn't you ? ” 

“ I needn't go over what has been so much dis¬ 
cussed these last few weeks,” he said, “but I so 
managed things that, in spite of the wreck of the 
fortunes, of others, I am a rich man.” 

" George, you really are clever, after all. I had 
begun to have doubts about it. And you say there 
will be no scandal—the law cannot touch you ? ” 

“ No, the law cannot < + ouch me, but I think I 
ought to tell you that this big scheme of mine has 
ruined several people—Lord Densdale, among the 
rest.” 

“ Densdale I ” 

" Yes,” replied George quietly, but with a strange 
look in his eyes. " You know his history. He came 
to a heavily mortgaged estate; he was as poor as a 
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rat, and was anxious to retrieve his fortunes. He 
trusted me, he gave me his name. I go free—that 
is, the law cannot touch me—but Densdale is 
ruined/' 

The woman at his side was silent. 

" There are others, too," he went on. " They are 
not known like Densdale, but they trusted me, and I 
have beggared them. But I took care of myself. 1 
was clever enough to get out of the thing before the 
crash came. UnTbss Densdale can find £20,000 in 
three days, he will not only be ruined, he will be 
dishonoured. A stainless name will be dragged in 
the mud. And it was through no fault of his, except 
that he trusted me." 

" And you are still rich ? " she said. 

"Yes, the papers have called me a clever black¬ 
guard. I left the rotten ship which I had built and 
floated. I took care to. rob her before I went. I 
have still enough to pay your father's debts, still 
enough to make you a rich woman." 

He uttered the words brutally. It seemed as 
though he took a delight in blackening his own 
character. 

" I suppose all successful men become rich through 
the losses of others ? " she said presently. 

" Many speculators do," he said. 

v 
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" But you say you are giving it up ? " she sighed. 
" Yes. But the question is, what am I to do now ?* 
" But—but you can do nothing. 1 * 

" I can give up my plunder. I can save Dens- 
dale and the others from dishonour and ruin.*' 

" What will that mean ? ** she said, and her face 
was pale to the lips. 

11 It will mean that I shall be where I was when I 
started in London, plus several years of experience/* 
he answered. 

" You will be a beggar ? ** 

"In a sense, yes; in another, no. I shall at 
least have done a manly thing; I shall have cleared 
my tarnished name. Besides, my father is wanting 
to give up his practice. I can earn a few hundreds 
a year in Cornwall honourably.** 

" But it would be madness! ** she cried. 

" I should be saving my honour, and you have 
boasted that the Dresden name has never been 
associated with dishonour.'* 

"Of course you are joking," she cried. "You 
would never do anything so Quixotic ? " 

" But if I did ? " he said quietly. 

" If I were you, I would see a doctor," she said. 
“ All this worry has told upon your nerves.” 

She left him as she spoke, on the pretence that 
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some one had called to see her, and George was left 
alone* 

He looked out of the window across the broad 
parklands and to the hills beyond, and then, stepping 
outside, stood before the stately old mansion, the 
home of the Dresdens. Yes, it could all be his, 
even although he had sullfed his honour. What if he 
had ruined others, as long as he himself had been the 
gainer ? The memory of the world was short, and 
he knew that as a rich man nothing would be remem¬ 
bered against him. Nay, more, he could buy titles— 
he could buy anything! 

" It is no temptation to me now/* he said. “ I 
couldn't do it." 

That night he had another interview with Lady 
Winifred Dresden, at which the Marquis was present. 
When it was oyer, he left the house and caught the 
last train to London. » 

The next night he called at the flat of Lady Maurice 
Clare, and sent up his card. 

“ Not at 'ome, sir," said the servant, when he 
came back to the door. 

George noted the tone of the man's voice, and 
knew that he was forbidden entrance. As a matter 
of fact, he knew that Mr. Shelly and his wife were 
dining with her that night. 
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“ I think her ladyship will see me," he said pre- 
sently, scribbling a few words on his card. “ Try 
again, please.” 

The man obeyed him; he felt he could do no 
other. A few jminutes later George found himself in 
the presence of the woman who many months before 
had spoken so plainly to*him. 

" I am at a loss to know what you can desire to 
speak to me about,” she said coldly. 

” I dare say,” he replied, " you think me a villain, 
don't you ? ” 

u It is the word you have selected,” she replied. 

" Is Mr. Shelly in the next room ? ” 

" Yes,” was her answer. " If you will kindly tell 
me what you—you have in your mind, I will return 

t 

to my guests.” 

" Would you mind Mr. Shelly being present ? ” 
he said quietly. 

" I don’t quite understand.” 

" I want to tell you something, and I should like 
Mr. Shelly to be present. It was through him that 
I came to London, and I should like him to hear 
what I have to say.” 

She rang a bell, and told a servant to ask Mr. 
Shelly to come into the room. 

" How d’ye do, Tremain ? ” said the barrister 
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coldly, as he entered. “Nice weather for the time 
of the year, isn't it ? " But he did not offer his 
hand. 

! “ There are one or two things I would like to say 
to you both," said George. 

. They met his words by a chilling silence. It might 
seem as though they haft been talking about him. 
" Of course you know what has taken place, and 
what has been said about me," he said. 

Still they were silent, but each waited for him to 
speak further. 

“ I came to ask you to delay your judgment about 
me for a few days," said George. 

“ Why, are there any new developments ? " 

“ Possibly," replied George quietly. 

Again there was a silence, and the three stood 
looking at each other awkwardly. 

“ I am glad you happened to be here to-night, 
Mr. Shelly." went on George presently. “ Of course 
you remember the conversation in Mr. Trefry's 
house in Cornwall some years ago. It had, as you 
know, a very marked influence on my life. It aroused 
all my ambition, it led me to come to London. 
You spoke of the poor miserable, narrow life of my 
native town, you made me feel that the secret, the 
joy of life was in getting on. Indeed, you preached 
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a gospel of ‘ get on/ and I accepted it and lived for 
it/’ 

He was silent for a few minutes, and then went 
on again. 

" You thought you were right/' he said, " but I 
have found the god of * get on * a very poor little 
idol Igot on, but I lived in a pit. You, Mr. Shelly, 
twelve months ago, congratulated me on being the 
most successful man in London, and you had also 
the kindness to tell me*that I had made my money 
honourably.” 

" That was before this last affair,” broke in the 
barrister. 

“ Yes, it was,” replied George. 11 But when you 
spoke so kindly, I felt that your every word was 
mockery. ‘I had sold my ideals, my love, my im¬ 
mortal soul, for a jeering phantom. I don't know 
how others have found the god of this world. I 
have found him the most miserable mockery that the 
heart of man can conceive.” 

" Reports speak of you still as a very rich man/’ 
said the barrister drily. 

Yes,” replied George quietly; and then, after 
hesitating a second, he went on. u Lady Clare, the 
last time I was in this room you told me some home 
truths/’ 
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I am very blunt," she said. “ By the way, I 
suppose your marriage with Lady Winifred Dresden 
will not be long delayed now ? " 

" It will never take place. Lady Clare; that is 
one of the things I wanted to tell .you." 

“ It must be a very sad blow for you both," she 
said, and there was bitterness in her voicq. 

George was silent for a few seconds, then he said— 

" I shall be leaving London immediately." 

" Ah," said tlie barrister lightly, almost sneeringly, 
" I suppose you will now settle down as a county 
magnate." 

" Time will show," replied George. 

" And—and—” Lady Clare stammered painfully, 
" what has become of that beautiful country girl of 
whom Mr. Shelly told me years ago ? 

" I have never dared to inquire since—I saw you 
last," replied George.* " The last I heard of her 
was that she was on the eve of her marriage with 
Arthur Ackroyd." 

“ The man whose gold mine laid the foundation 
of your fortune ? ” queried Mr. Shelly. 

“ I think that is all," said George, without heeding 
the barrister's words. " I am sorry to have taken 
up so much of your time, but I—I wanted to—to 
say what has been said, and I am glad I have found 
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you here. You thought you were doing me a kind¬ 
ness, Mr. Shelly, by making me discontented with the 
quiet life of my fathers. Perhaps you were. I am 
a wiser man than I was then, I have learnt some¬ 
thing about—about values, but I have learnt it too 
late. The man who sells his ideals, his religion, 
his faitljt, his love, his God, no matter how much he 
may get in return, has made a miserable bargain." 

Three days later the City of London was all ex¬ 
citement because of what had taken place. George 
Tremain, the man whose colossal scheme had ruined 
Lord Densdale and beggared many others, had 
sacrificed a great fortune in saving them from loss. 
As may be imagined, the affair was commented upon 
in every financial paper, it was discussed in every 
club. The'man who by sheer cleverness had evaded 
the law, and had made a huge sum of money, and 
was, as a consequence, denounced as a clever 
swindler, had given up all he possessed in order to 
save his victims. Some called him a fool, with a very 
strong adjective attached to it; others laughed scorn¬ 
fully, and wondered what other schemes he had in 
his mind; while many more spoke of it as the most 
Quixotic and yet the most honourable act that 
London had witnessed for many years. 

" Tell me, Tremain," said Lord Densdale, when 
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everything was settled, “ does—this—ruin you ? " 
" Ruin me 1 " oried George with a laugh. “ I 
haven't been so happy for years !" 

" But—but, my dear fellow-" 

" Don't pity me, Densdale. I feel as though a 
dead weight which has been weighing on me for 
years were suddenly removed. I am as happy as a 
schoolboy going home for his summer holidays." 
" But this has left you poor ? " 

“ What if it has ? That does not count now. I 
am still a young man, I have health, I can lift up 
my head again—and I can pray." 

He uttered the last word quietly, but there was a 
light in his eyes which showed that there was infinite 
joy in his heart. 

" Good Heavens," said Lord Densdale, " now 
I know the kind of man you are! But I say, 

Tremain, if ever you \frant a friend-" 

" Say no more about that," said George ; “ only 
forgive me for all the pain I've caused you." 

Before George left London Sir William Pilken 
asked him to call and see him. 

*' I don't know what to say to you, Tremain," 
said the financier when they met. " Even yet I 
can't believe what I know to be true. But it has 
beggared you, man," 
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“ Very nearly,” said George with a laugh—" that 

is, from a money standpoint, but I am a millionaire 
in some other things.” 

" If,” said Sir William, " you care about coming 
in with me——” 

" Thank you, no, Sir William,” said George. “ I 

m m 

dare not. Some men may be able to do it and be 
true to—to God. I can't.*' 

Sir William was silent for a few minutes, and then 
looked out into the busy street. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said presently," but 
—but you must do something, my dear fellow. A 
man must live.” 

" So it is generally supposed,” replied George. 
11 Personally, I know it to be the devil's chief argu¬ 
ment. But I never find that Jesus Christ ever used 

it. ” 

” Jesus Christ?” repeated Sir William. ” So 
you've come to talk that way again, have you ? ” 
” I've learnt that there's no other way really worth 
talking,” replied George. M But you need not 
trouble. My father is retiring from his practice, 
and he’s giving it to me. I haven't quite forgotten 
all my law.” 

” And you are going back to that ? ” 

" Presently,” replied George—” to that and a 
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quiet life. I'm going to give my soul a chance." 

** And you'll go to the old Quaker meeting-house, 
I suppose ? " 

George nodded, and Sir William noted the far¬ 
away look in his eyes, 

“ Of course I know that your engagement with 
Dresden's daughter is broken off. I can guess the 
reason for that. You told them what you were 
going to do." 

George was silent. 

** Be thankful! " cried the Baronet fervently.* * I, 
who have reason for saying so, tell you to be thank¬ 
ful. For people brought up as you and I were 
brought up, Tremain, there's no hell worse than a 
loveless marriage. Did I tell you that I once loved 
a simple, pure country girl when I was a boy ? 

But I-" He stopped suddenly. ** Some one 

told me that you were in love with a girl in St. 
Tidy before you came here," he continued pre¬ 
sently. 

A cloud came over George's face, but he did not 
speak. 

“ Go back to her, my son, and may God make 
you happy." 

** I've lost her," said George bitterly. ** She's 
married to Ackroyd." . . ^ 
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" We've all got to pay the price," said the Baronet, 
after a long silence. 

George went abroad for a few months. His health 
was so much shattered that his doctor told him he 
must spend the winter beneath the bright skies of 

4 

a southern land; but the following May George 
returned, and made his way to his old home. 

It was a strange home-coming, and utterly different 
from what he had dreamed. Instead of coming 
back rich, he was coming back poor; instead of 
being one whom his old playfellows would point out 
as a success, he knew he would be regarded as a 
failure. 

" If only Mary had not married, I would not have 
troubled about anything," he thought. " The 
thought of seeing her the wife of Ackroyd, good 
fellow though he is, drives me mad. Father and 
mother must have realized.it, too, for never once 
have they mentioned her name." 

The train drew up at St. Tidy station. How 
quiet, hhw restful it was! The whole countryside 
had clothed itself in bright spring garments. Many 
of the trees were in full leaf, but the oaks were 
only just tinged with virgin green. The birds sang 
everywhere, the air was pure and sweet. 

He had travelled from Paddington through the 
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night, and as the little carriage took him to his 
home, he noticed that the dewdrops still hung upon 
the grass. 

Oh, but what a home-coming it was ! Not a word 
of reproach, not an unpleasant suggestion, only loving 
words and loving service. In spite of everything 
his heart‘burned with a great joy. 

When dinner was over that night, his father said— 

" George, your mother and I are walking over to 
see friend John *Trefry to-night. Will you come 
with us ? ” 

George flushed painfully. " I think I’d rather 
not, father,” he said. 

" I wish you would, George,” said his mother. 
“ Father and I promised to go, but I feel we couldn’t 
go without you.” 

" Ah, well, Mary will not be there,” thought 
George, and he went. 

He thought of his last walk with Mary through 
those same fields. Oh, what a fool, a blind fool, he 
had been! Yes, there was the old house. He 
remembered the great trees which overspread the 
lawn—the trees under which he had often walked 
with Mary. Yes, and Mary had loved him in the old 
days; he felt sure of it now. 

M I suppose John Trefry is rather lonely,” said 
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George presently. “ But I expect he keeps a 
housekeeper—that is, I don't imagine he's married 
again, has he ? " 

" No," replied John Tremain, “ he has not 
married again, and he has a housekeeper." 

They entered the old farmhouse. There was no 
change. Everything remained as George remem¬ 
bered it years before. 

The servant opened the door leading into the 
room in which years before George had heard Mr. 
Shelly talk about the great successes he had known 
in London. The young man's heart beat wildly, he 
could not tell why. He felt as though Mary were 
near him. Was it possible that she and her husband 
were staying with Mr. Trefry ? He felt his legs 
trembling beneath him; he must turn back. 

Then he heard a voice which set every nerve in 
his body tingling. It caused him exquisite joy, and 
yet the pain that accompanied it was almost un¬ 
bearable. 

Before him stood not only Mr. Trefry, but Mary. 

He was like a man in a dream. He looked around 
for Ackroyd, but he was nowhere to be seen. What 
did it mean ? 

He did not know in the slightest degree what took 
place for several minutes. Nothing seemed real or 
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tangible, but by and by he realized that Mary was 
there, the Mary of olden time. 

His nerves steadied themselves presently, his mind 
began to work. He linked events together, he tried 
to draw conclusions. Could it be possible that— 
that-No, he dared not hope. 

His heart gave a great*leap for joy. Thg*e was 
no wedding-ring on Mary's hand. 

Presently Mary was called out of the room, and 
George, with a wild longing in his heart, followed her. 

Of all they said to each other it is not for me to 
write. This I know—he told his story truthfully, 
and Mary listened with love-lit eyes. 

Some who know their story have told me that 
Mary should not have forgiven him so readily—that 
her pride should have crushed her love, ancl that she 
should have spurned the tale he told her. But Mary 
was not a heroine of romance ; she was simply a pure 
loving girl, and because she loved, she understood 
and forgave. 

Thus they came together again. 

“ You—you forgive me, Mary ? " he said. 

" I forgave everything when—when you gave up 
everything for honour. Oh, George, I prayed that 
you would do that, and when God answered my 
prayers, then- n 
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" If I had only known ! ” he cried. " I thought 
you were married to Ackroyd 1 ” 

“ Why, George, how could I ? I never loved 
any one but you," and she sobbed for very joy. 

That night George walked through the fields back 
to his old home alone. He understood now. His 
eyes wpre opened, and he knew that although from 
the world's standpoint he was a poor man, the 
greatest possession of life was his. 


THE END 
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JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

THE ISEAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 

This new volume by the author of the " Garden of Lies " is the most 
romantic that has yet come from Mr. Forman's pen and likely to be the 
most popular. 

THE UNKNOWN LADY. 

Morning Post. — “Mr. Forman has written a good many novels and 
none better than his latest, ' The Unknown Lady.' ” 

Ob>.erver.s— “This is the best wftrk its author has ever attempted or 
a .sieved. There is charm in every line of it.” * 

BIANCA’S DAUGHTER. 

The Athenaum.— “ Mr. Forman is one ot the most distinctively 
romantic writers of to-day. He has a fund of fine sympathy, and know¬ 
ledge, and his story is«a story, and as usual interesting.” 

JOURNEYS END. 

The Court J ournal. —“ Surprisingly fresh, abounding in touches of 
observation and sentiment, while the characters are drawn with excep- • 
tional skill, the * red-haired young woman ’ being a haunting figure." 

MONSIGNY. 

The Daily Telegraph. —" The novel is admirable, the idea is very 
cleverly worked out, and is of an interesting character. The book is 
worthy of much praise." 

THE GARDEN OF LIES. 

The Daily News. —“ This novel is far in advance of anything that Mr. 
Forman has hitherto accomplished. * The Garden of Lies' belongs to 
that class of story which touches the heart from the first." It is areal 
romance, full of vigour and a clean, healthy life. 

TOMMY CARTERET. 

The Daily Chronicle.—“ TVs is a fine book, thoroughly fine from start 
to fiuish.” 

BUCHANAN’S WIFE. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ * Buchanan's Wife 1 may be regarded as 
another success for an already successful author." 

A MODERN ULYSSES. 

People’s Saturday Journal.—“ Full of exciting incidents handled in 
a bright, crisp style." 

THE QUEST. 

World. —“ * The Quest ’ is every whit as good as its author's best 
known story, * The Garden of Lies,’ and to say that of it is to give it the 
highest recommendation, which, indeed, it deserves." 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


FALSE EVIDENCE. 

Western Mail.—“ One takes up a story by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
with the certainty of enjoyment, and the reader is never disappointed.” 

THE POSTMASTER OF MARKET DEIGNTON. 

Freeman’s Journal. —“ Mr. Oppenheim's undoubted genius for clever 
construction and guarding his secret was never better shown '.han in this 
story.” *. 

THE PEER AND THE WOMAN. 

The Coventry Standard. —“ A thrilling story by that clever writer 
of fiction, Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, which will add another work of 
interest to the already long list of his delightful creations.” 

BERENICE. 

The Yorkshire Observer.—“ More sincere work than is to be found 
in this novel Mr. Oppenheim has never written. The subject shows the 
author in a new and unexpected light." 

MR. MARX’S SECRET. 

The Scotsman. —“‘Mr. Marx’s Secret’ has a wonderful power of fas¬ 
cination: it is strongly written, and is certain to appeal to that popular 
author’s admirers.” 

JEANNE OF THE MARSHES. 

Bristol Mercury.—“‘ Jeanne of the Marshes’ is charming and de¬ 
lightful in the extreme; without a doubt it will be voted one of the best 
novels of the season.” 

THE LONG ARM. 

r 

The World. —“ ‘ The Long Arm ’ is a clever story, which no one will 
lay down till every line is read.” 

THE GOVERNORS. 

The Globe.—“ ' The Governors ’ is by Mr. E. P. Oppenheim—need 
more be said to assure the reader that it is as full of ruses, politics, 
and sensations as heart could desire.” 

THE MISSIONED 

The Huddersfield Examiner. —“ We have nothing but the very 
highest praise for this book. Deeply engrossing as a novel, pure in Style, 
and practically faultless as a literary work.” 

CONSPIRATORS. 

The Daily Telegraph.—“ The author must be congratulated on hav¬ 
ing achieved a story which is full of liveliness.” 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM— continued 
THE SECRET. 

The Standard. —“We have no hesitation in saying that this is the finest 
and most absorbing story that Mr. Oppenheim has ever written. It glows 
with feeling ; it is curiously fertile in character and incident, and it works 
its way onward to a most remarkable climax." 

A MAKER OF HISTORY. 

The Standard. —“ Those who read * A Maker of History ’ will reve 
in the plot, and will enjoy all tho«|p numerous deft tonches of actuality 
that have gone to make the story genuinely interesting aq*I exciting/’ 

THE MASTER MUMMER. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —“ It is a beautiful story that is here set 
Within a story.” 

THE BETRAYAL. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —” Mr. Oppenheim’s skill has never been 
displayed to better advantage than here. ... He has excelled himself, 
and to assert this is to declare the novel superior to nine out of ten of 
Its contemporaries.” ® 

ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 

The Daily News. —“ Mr. Oppenheim keeps his readers on the alert from 
cover to cover, and the story is a fascinating medley of romance and 
mystery.” 

THE YELLOW CRAYON. 

The Daily Express. — “ Mr. Oppenheim has a vivid imagination and 
much sympathy, fine powers of narrative, and can suggest a life history in 
a sentence.” 

A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 

Vanity Fair. —" A vivid and powerful story. Mr. Oppenheim knows 
the. world and he can tell a tale, and the unusual nature of the setting in 
which his leading characters live and work out their love story gives this 
book distinction among the novels of the season.” 

THE TRAITORS. 

The Athenaeum. —“ Its interest begins on the first page and ends on the 
last. The plot is ingenious and well managed, the movement of the story 
Is admirably swift and smooth, and the characters are exceedingly viva¬ 
cious. The reader’s excitement is kept on the stretch to the very end.” 

A LOST LEADER. 

The Daily Graphic. —“ Mr. Oppenheim almost treats us to a romance 
which is full of originality and interest from first to last.” 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM —continued 
MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE. 

The British Weekly.—** Like good wine Mr. Oppenheim’s novels need 
no bush. They attract by their own charm, and are unrivalled in popu¬ 
larity. No one will read this present story without relishing the rapid 
succession of thrilling scenes through which his characters move. There 
is a freshness and unconventionality about the story that lends it unusual 
attractiveness.” 

AS A MAN LIVES. 

The Sketch. —“The interest of the book, always keen and absorbing, 
is due to some extent to a puzzle so, admirably planned as to defy the 
penetration, of the most experienced novel reader." 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. 

The Scotsman. —“ Mr. Oppenheim’s stories always display much 
melodramatic power and considerable originality and ingenuitv of con¬ 
struction. These and other qualities of the successful writer ul romance 
are manifest in * A Daughter of the Marionis.’ f Full of passion, action, 
strongly contrasted scenery, motives, and situations.” 

MR. BERNARD BROWN. 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal. —“The story is rich in sensational 
< incident and dramatic situations. It is seldom, indeed, that we meet with 
a novel of such power and fascination.” 

THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 

The Freeman’s Journal. —“ The story is worthy of Merriman at bis 
very best. It is a genuine treat for the ravenous and often disappointed 
novel reader.” 

THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE. 

The World. —“ If engrossing interest, changing episode, deep insight 
into human character and bright diction are the sine qud non of a successful 
novel, then this book cannot but bound at once into popular favour. It 
is so full withal of so many dramatic incidents, thoroughly exciting and 
realistic. There is not one dull page frqm beginning to end.” 

A MONK OF CRUTA. 

The Bookman. —“ Intensely dramatic. The book is an achievement 
at which the author may well be gratified*” 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 

The Literary World. —“ As a story of interest, with a deep-laid and 
exciting plot, this of the * Mysterious Mr. Sabin ’ can hardly be surpassed.’* 

A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ We cannot but welcome with enthusiasm a 
really well-told story like * A Millionaire of Yesterday.’ ” 

THE SURVIVOR. 

The Nottingham Guardian. —“ We must give a conspicuous place on 
its merits to this excellent story. It is only necessary to read a page or two 
in order to become deeply Interested.” 

THE GREAT AWAKENING. 

The Yorkshire Post.— “ A weird and fascinating story, which, foe 
coal beauty and originality, ranks far above the ordinary novel.” 
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FRED M. WHITE 

THE WHITE BRIDE. 

Yorkshire Post. —“ A sensational but vivid and picturesque story, 
with a plot so full of mysterious complications and development that it 
would excite the envy and admiration of any past master of melodrama." 

A QUEEN OF THE STAGE. 

Liverpool Post. —“ A story full of mystery and.of dramatic incident. 
It is wholesome, absorbing, and capably written." 

THE FOUR FINGERS. 

Blackburn Times. —" It is a live and bustling story, which'once begun 
will not be dropped until the end." 

THE FIVE KNOTS. 

Western Daily Press. —" Mr. White has written several books, all 
of which have been enjoyed by a large number of readers, who will welcome 
bis latest contribution, and probably agree that it is the best thing be 
eas done." 

THE SUNDIAL. 

The Northern Whig.— " In the already extensive list of Mr. White’s* 
novels it would be difficult to find one superior to the present story, 
which holds the reader’s attention from start to finish." 

THE CORNER HOUSE. 

The Western Morning News.— “ It is an excellent romance which 
will be eagerly read." 

THE SLAVE OF SILENCE. 

The Sheffield Telegraph. —“ Attention is arrested at the outset, and 
so adroitly is the mystery handled that readers will not skip a single page." 

A FATAL DOSE. 

The Standard.— " This novel will rank amongst the brightest that Mr. 
White has given us." 

THE LAW OF THE LAND. 

Daily Telegraph.— “ Mr. White's new novel may be strongly recom¬ 
mended. It contains enough surprises to whip the interest at every turn." 

A CRIME ON CANVAS. 

The Scotsman.—“ The unravelling of the many tangled skeins is a 
process that firmly holds the attention of the reader." 

NETTA. 

Dundee Advertiser. —“ Theauithor is an absolute master of sensation, 
and tells his powerful tale in a way which grips the reader at onoe." 

THE SCALES OF JUSTICE. 

Tss Morning Post.—“A t exciting reading as anyone conld want" 
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LOUIS TRACY 

SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR. 

Morning Lea nr r. —"‘Sylvia's Chauffeur’ is as pleasant a piece of 
light reading as any one could desire.” 

THE STOWAWAY. 

The Reading Standard. —" This is a romantic story of advent n re 
excellently told. The nlot is worked out with great skill and ingenuity, 
the characters are convincing and consistent, for Mr. Tracy is a delightful 
story-teller and this is some of his best handiwork.” 

A FATAL LEGACY. ' 

The Scotsman.—“ In all the annals of fiction a more ingenious or 
startlingly original plot has not been recorded.” 

RAINBOW ISLAND. 

The Literary World. —“ Those who delight in tales of adventure should 
hail ' Rainbow Island ’ with joyous shouts of welcome. Rarely have we 
met with more satisfying fare of this description than in its pages.” 

THE ALBERT GATE AFFAIR. 

The Birmingham Post. —“ Will worthily rank with 'The Fatal Legacy ’ 
„and ‘ Rainbow Island/ both books full of wholesome excitement and told 
with great ability.” 

THE PILLAR OF LIGHT. 

The Evening Standard. — “ So admirable, so living, so breathlessly 
exciting a book. The magnificent realism of the lighthouse and its penis, 
the intense conviction of the author . . . ar-e worthy of praise from the 
most jaded reader.” 

HEART’S DELIGHT. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —“ * Heart’s Delight' establishes more firmly 
than ever the reputation which he founded on ‘ The Final War ’; like 
that notable book it has a strong martial flavour.” 

THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE. - 

The Publisher’s Circular. —" Conan Doyle’s successor, Louis Tracy, 
has all the logical acuteness of the inventor of Sherlock Holmes without 
his occasional exaggeration.” •' 

FENNELLS’ TOWER. 

North Devon Journal. —" An absorbing tale of love and crime from 
the clever pen of Louis Tracy. The secret of the crime which forms the 
basis of the plot is most skilfully covered, and the solution is a genuine 
surprise.” 

THE SILENT BARRIER. 

The Sileut Barrier ” is a breezy romance of love and adventure in 
Switzerland, comparable to an adventure story by the late Guy Boothby. 

THE MESSAGE. 

Dundee Courier. —“ Written tn a dear and crisp style, abounds with 
thrilling situations, in which love, jealousy, intrigue, and mystery play 
an Important part.” 
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HAROLD BINDLOSS 

THE PROTECTOR. 

Morning Post. —" Mr. Bindloss is always a sure find for a good story, 
and m this one he has, if possible, excelled himself.” 

THE LIBERATIONISM 

Morning Leader. —“ This if the author’s b<*t novel, and is one which 
no lover of healthy excitement ought to miss.” 

HAWTREY’S DEPUTY. 

Tim Wicsivkn Daily Mercury. —"The whole story is told with the 
must spontaneous verve, and is tinged with a delightful element of romance 
which rendens the hook complete inltf appeal from start Lu rimsh.” 

THE IMPOSTOR. 

The Queen. —"Mr. Bindloss wiites books which are always good to 
read. His wiiting is uniformly go.)d, and his books are always sane, in¬ 
tensely inti resting, and dealing with subjrcts that cannot i il to concern 
a wide public. He has a real gilt for telling stories, and the htfirtst that 
he arouses in the readers mind on the first page he sustains up to the last 
page in the volume.” 


HEADON HILL 

A ROGUE IN AMBUSH. 

Reading Standard. —" A most ingenious and interesting story is this 
latest ci eation of Mr. Headon Hill’s nimble brain.” 

THE HIDDEN VICTIM. 

The Aberdeen Journal.' —" To those who revel in sensational fiction, 
marked by literary skill as well as audacity and fertility of invention, 
this story can be confidently commended.” 

HER SPLENDID SIN. 

Perthshire Courier. —" Headon Hill has never told an intensely absorb¬ 
ing story with more dramatic directness than this one.” 

A TRAITOR’S WOOING.# 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ Its plot has the freeness and force of a single 

ln«niraiinn. and that a npriillarlv hannv nnc ” 

J. C. SNAITH 

FIERCEHEART, THE SOLDIER. 

The Speaker.— " There is real subtlety in this powerful study. The 
novel is crammed full of the finest romance and most heart-moving pathos.” 

MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN. 

The Nottingham Guardian.— " Mr. Snaith stirs the blood, from the 
first page to the last, carrying the reader along in a delightful state of 
excitement, and all the characters live, move, and have ilieir being.” 

LADY BARBARITY. * 

Black and White says :—" * Lady Barbarity' would cheer a pessimist 
in a November fog. It is so gay, so good humoured, so full of the influence 
of youth and beauty.” 
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GUY BOOTHBY 

THE RACE OF LIFE. 

The English Review. —'* Ahead even of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyue and Sir 
Conan Doyle, Mr. Boothby may be said to have topped popularity’s 
pole.” 

FOR LOVE OF HER. 

The Court Journal. —“ This book shows vivid imagination and dra¬ 
matic power. Moreover, sketches of Australian life, from one who knows 
his subject, are always welcome.” 

THE CRIME OF THE UNDER SEAS. 

The Speaker. —“ Is quite the equal in art, observation, and dr ama tic 
intensity to any of Mr. Guy Boothby's numerous other romances, and is 
in every respect most typical of his powers.” 

A BID FOR FREEDOM. 

The Sheffield Telegraph. —“As fascinating as any of its fore¬ 
runners, and is as finely handled. A fully written romance, which bristles 
with thrilling passages, exciting adventures, and hairbreadth escapes.” 

A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. 

< Punch. —“Just the very book that a hard-working man should read 
for genuine relaxation. This novel is strongly recommended by the 
justly appreciating ‘ Baron de Bookworms.'" 

CONNIE BURT. 

The Birmingham Gazette. —“ One of the best stories we have seen 
of Mr. Boothby's.” 

THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 

Public Opinion. —“ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than 
any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 

MY STRANGEST CASE. 

The Yorkshire Post. —“ No work 6t Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to 
have approached in skill his new story. The reader's attention is from 
first to last riveted on the narrative.” 

FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —“ Guy Boothby's famous creation of Dr. 
Nikola has become familiar to every reader of fiction.” 

MY INDIAN QUEEN. 

The Sunday Special. —“ A vivid story of adventure and daring, bear- 
ing all the characteristics of careful workmanship.” 

LONG LIVE THE KING. 

The Aberdeen Free Press. —“ It is marvellous that Mr. Boothby's 
novels should all be so uniformly goody 

A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 

The Scotsman. —“ Of absorbing interest. The exploits are described 
in an enthralling vein.” 
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GUY BOOTHBY —continued 

A MAKER OF NATIONS. 

The Spectator. —'* * A Maker of Nations'enables us to understand 
Mr. Boothby’s vogue., It has no lack of movement or incident.” 

THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ Mr. Guy Boothby’s name on the title- 
page of a novel carries with it the assurance of a good- story to follow.'* 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ A powerful and impressive ronfknce. One 
of those tales of exciting adventure in the confection of which Mr. Boothbv 
is not excelled by any novelist of the day.” 

PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 

The Scotsman. —“ This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul- 
thriliing. There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love 
story.” 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 

The British Weekly. —“ This stirring tale ranks next to * Dr. Nikola ’ * 
in the list of Mr. Boothby's noveis. It is an excellent piece of workman¬ 
ship, and we can heartily recommend it.” 

THE LUST OF HATE. 

The Daily Graphic. — 11 Mr. Boothby gives place to no one in what 
might be called dramatic interest, so whoever wants dramatic interest let 
him read ' The Lust of Hate ’ ” 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

The Bristol Mercury. —” Unquestionably the best work we have 
yet seen from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby. ... ' The Fascination of 
the King * is one of the books #f the season.” 

DR. NIKOLA. 

The Scotsman. —“ One hajpbreadth escape succeeds another with 
rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space. ... A story 
ingeniously invented and skilfully told.” 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

The Yorkshire Post. —“ A more exciting romance no man could 
reasonably ask for.” 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

The Manchester Courier. —“ It is impossible to give any idea of the 
verve and brightness with which the story is told. The most original 
novel of the year." * 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

The World.—“ A capital novel. It has the quality of life End stir, 
and will carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.** 
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GUY BOOTHBY—confimierf 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 

The Manchester Guardian. —“ A story full of action, life, and drama¬ 
tic interest. There is a vigour and a power of illusion about it that raises 
it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of adventure.” 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

The Manchester Guardian. —“ Intensely interesting. Forces from 
us, by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations which it should 
Ini the aim of the human writer to elicit, whether io comedy or tragedv.” 

SHEILAH McLEOD. 

Mr. W. L. Alden in The News York Times.—" Mr. , Boothby can 
crowd tnor#advcnture into a square foot of canvas than any other novelist*" 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 

Illustrated by Sidnev Cowell. 

THE MAN OF THE CRAG. 

ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 

IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE. 

North Devon Journal.— " A novel of absorbing interest. The plot is 
* developed very cleverly, and there is a delightful love theme.” 

WHEN 1 WAS CZAR. 

The Freeman's Journal. —"A very brilliant work; every page in 
it d^plavs the dramatic talent of the author and his capacity for writing 
smart dialogue.” 

BY SNARE OF LOVE. 

The Outlook.— ” As a writer of political intrigue, Mr. Marchmont 
has scarcely a rival to-day, and his latest novel upholds his reputation.” 

THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE. 

The Li vi >-fool Courier. —“ Mr. Marchmont is at bis best in this tale. 
His resource seems inexhaustible, and his spirits never flag.” 

A COURIER OF FORTUNE.* 

The Dundee Courier. —“ A most thrilling and romantic tale of 
Fiance, which has the advantage of being exciting and fascinating 
without beiug too improbable.” ' m 

BY WIT OF WOMAN. 

The Leicester Poet.—“ The novel rivets the deep interest of the 
reader, and holds it spellbound to the end.” 

IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 

The Daily Telegraph.— " A well-sustained and thrilling narrative." 

THE LITTLE ANARCHIST. 

The Scotsman.— “ A romance brimful of incident and arousing in 
the reader a healthy interest that carries him along with never a pause.” 

AN IMPERIAL MARRIAGE. * 

Scotsman. —" The action never flags, the romantic element is always 
paramount, so that the production is bound to appeal successfully to all 
lovers of spirited fiction." 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 

THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. 

The Financial Times. — “A strong knowledge of human nature, for 
which Mr. Hocking is famous, is well portrayed in the p »ges of this novel, 
a id this, in con junction with the interesting nature <i the pl"t, renders it 
particularly successful The book will be appreciated by novel readers. 

ROGER TREWINION. 

T. P.'s Weekly —“ It is a foregone conclusion that Mr. Hocking will 
always have a good story to tell. 4 Roger Trewmion ’ can stand forth 
with the best, t a strong love interest,aplenty of adventure, an atmosphere 
of superstition, and Cornwall as the scene.” 

THE COMING OF THE KING. 

The Glasgow Herald. — 44 Mr. Hocking’s imagination is fertile, and 
his skill in the arrangement of incident far above the average, and there is 
an air of reality in all his writing which is peculiarly charming.” 

ESAU. 

The Outlook. — 44 Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn and the intense human inIciest which Mr. Hocking has 
woven about his characters. 4 Esau ’ is sure to be one of the novels of. 
the season.” 

GREATER LOVE. 

The Newcastle Chronicle. — 44 Though of a totally different character 
from “Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to take rank 
along with that fine romance.” 

LEST WE FORGET. 

Public Opinion. — 44 flis story is quite as good as any we have read of 
the Stanley Wcyinan’s school, and presents an excellent picture of the 
exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner.” 

AND SHALL TRELAWN^Y DIE? 

The Weekly Sun. — 14 An engaging and fascinating romance. The 
reader puts the story down with a sigh, and wishes there were more of 
these breezy Cornish uplands, for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s easy style of 
narrative does not soon tire.'**' 

JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 

The Rock. — 44 Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which that 
of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.” 

THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 

44 Weapons of Mystery ” is a singularly powerful story of ocoult influ* 
ences and of their exertion for evil purposes. 

ZILLAH: A ROMANCE. • 

The Spectator. — 44 The drawing of some of the characters indicates 
the possession by Mr. Hocking of a considerable gift of humour. The 
contents of his book indicate ftat he takes a genuine interest in the deeper 
problems of the day.” 
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JOSEPH HOCKING— continued 
THE MONK OF MAR-SAB A. 

The Star. — 44 Great power and thrilling interest. . . . The scenery 
of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this charming 
book of Mr. Hocking’s.” 

THE PURPLE ROBE. 

The Queen. — 44 Mr. Hocking's most interesting romance. It is exceed¬ 
ingly clever, and excites the reader’s interest and brings out the powerful 
nature of the clever young minister. This most engrossing book challenges 
comparison with the brilliance of Lothair." 

THE SCARLET WOMAN. " 

The Methodist Recorder. —“ This is Mr. Hocking’s strongest and 
best book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, compact 
and strenuous; the writing powerful. It brings out sharply the real 
character of the typical Jesuit, his training, motives, limitations, aims." 

ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 

The Christian World. —"This is a notable book. Thoughtful 
people will be fascinated by its actuality, its fearlessness, and the insight 
it gives into the influence of modern thought and literature upon the 
•minds and morals of our most promising manhood." 

ISHMAEL PENGELLY: AN OUTCAST. 

The Athenaeum. — 44 The book is to be recommended for the dramatic 
effectiveness of some of the scenes. The wild, half-mad woman is always 
picturesque wherever she appears, and the rare seif-repression of her son 
is admirably done." 

THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 

The Manchester Examiner. — 44 Rustic scenes and characters are 
drawn with free, broad touches, without Mr. Buchanan’s artificiality, 
and, if we may venture to say it, wit{i more realism than Mr. Hardy’s 
country pictures." 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. 

The Spectator. —“ This volume proves beyond all doubt that Mr. 
Hocking has mastered the art of the historical romancist. 4 The Birth¬ 
right ’ is, in its way, quite as well constructed, as well written, and as 
full of incident as any story that has come from the pen of Sir Conan 
Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman.’’ 

MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 

The Scotsman. — 44 4 Mistress Nancy Molesworth * is as charming a 
story of the kind as could be wished, and it excels in literary workman- 
ship as well as in imaginative vigour ax^d daring invention." 

FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 

The Dundee Advertiser. — 44 Mr Hocking has produced a work wfeidb 
his readers of all classes will appreciate. . . , There are exhibited some 
of the most beautiful aspects of disposition.** 
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MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 

GREED. 

Western Daily Press. —" The story is teeming with graphic incident, 
in which the descriptive powers of Mrs. Leighton are splendidly revealed. 1 " 

THE BRIDE OF DUTTON MARKET. 

Cork Examiner. —“ Mrs. Leighton is the author of many sensational novels, 
but the latest production of her pen surpasses any of her previous works." 

CONVICT 413L. 

The Birmingham News. —“ This her latest essay'sustains in a marked 
degree the authoress's proved gift of rich and fertile imagination." 

JOAN MAR, DETECTIVE. ^ . 

The Globe. —" Readers iu want of excitcfnent will be quite nappy with 
thU book, which will keep them in a delightful atmosphere of mystery." 

JUSTICE. 

An excellent story, well constructed, and the interest is kept going 
till the last page. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—" A novel equal to anything her 
pen has written." 

MONEY. 

The Bookman. —'*' Money ’ unfolds a striking and vividly imagined* 
story. It is crowded with incident and excitement." 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 

The Finchley Press. —“ We predict a great success for 4 An Eye far 
an Kve.’ It certainly deserves it." 

DEEP WATERS. 

The Dundee Advertiser.— - m A story that admits of breathing space 
from start to finish." 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

NATURE BOOKS 

“ Picturesque, full of character, instructive, entertaining, often thrilling 
—the stories are sure to be received with the same pleasure as their pre¬ 
decessors have been by both the naturalist and the lover of good litera¬ 
ture."— Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

0 Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among 
the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to do so many times in the 
future. It is an education not to be missed by those who have the chance, 
and the chance is every one’s.”— The Athmaum. 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 

MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 

THE BACKWOODSMEN. 

KINGS IN EXILE. . 

NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN. 




L. G. MOBERLY 

FORTUNE’S FOUNDLING. 

Morning Leader.— “ Miss L, Q. Moberly is, as our readers are award, 
an extremely skilful weaver of mysteries, and remarkably succes&filL in 
keeping up interest in them. 

A WAIF OF DESTINY. 

. Irish Independent. —■“ A work which bids fair to eclipse even the most 
successful of the many deservedly popular works of fiction she has written." 

PHYLLIS. 

The Scots man. —*' The book, clearly constructed and agreeably written* 
is always interesting as a story ah 1 in its ch awing of womanly character." 

HEART ( OF GOLD. “ 

Durham Chronicle.— " Tl e book has been written with great cleverness 
and charm, and we willingly place our full store of compliments on Miss 
Moberlv’s splendid and successful book." 

A WAIF of destiny. 

Sunday Times.—“ A singularly interesting book, absorbingly thrilling, 
the mvsterv being well kept up until the ver' end." ^ 

IN THE BALANCE. 

The Ladies’ Field.— “ On^nf the most interesting of all her homely 
stories." ** 

HOPE, MY WIFE. 

The Gentlewoman. —“ Miss Moberly interests ns so much in heroine, 
and in her hero, that we follow the two with pleasure through adventures 
;of the most improbable order." 

DAN—AND, another. 

/ The Daily News. —“ Must be considered one of the best pieces of work ■. 
"that Miss Mobfriy has yet produced." 

A TANGLED WEB. 

The Daily Mail.—“ A * tangled web/ indeed, is this story, and the 
author's ingenuity and intrepidity in developing and working out the . 
mvstery calls for recognition at the outset/' » 

ANGELA’S MARRIAGE. 

Irish Independent.— That Miss Moberly has a delightful mid grice** 
ful style is not only eviefent from a perusal of some of her former w< - " 

but from the fascinatingly told story now under review." 

THE SIN OF ALISON DERING. 

-V The Financial Times.—" Miss Moberly writes With great charm tnd 
** skill and the reader is not likely to put aowathe book until the teqgleis. 
Igjt&pttllv cleared up." . ' 1 .. 

A very doubt,ful experiment. 

Irish Independent.—" Miss Moberly’s former wodttfiiaVfc : 3 
lltfehed her ability to write fascinating ahtf cnsgff l.fttfcia 

, hut we doubt if She has ever - 

be foliawedwlth more absorbing iMet^t,th'in 

QMA&^AGAINST, 










